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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


pane es 
HE news from Russia is insignificant. The rumour is 
that the difficulties about the Pass of Zulfikar are only 
raised in order to furnish an excuse for demanding Meruchak,— 
the fertile southern boundary of the oasis of Penjdeh,—as a set- 
off against a frank abandonment of Zulfikar. Lord Randolph 
Churchill, however, said in the House the other day that no 
demand for Meruchak had been received, and that he could not 
consider so highly hypothetical a case as the one put to him, 
whether, in any case, Meruchak would be ceded to get full 
possession of Zulfikar. For our own parts, we should think 
there could be no worse policy than to show fresh squeezability 
in order to prevent being squeezed. 








The Mahdi, according to a good many different accounts, 
which seem to receive credence at Cairo, died from small-pox on 
June 22, and one sheikh even asserts that he had witnessed the 
Mahdi’s funeral. On the whole, it seems probable that the 
Mahdi is really dead; and if it be so, it can hardly be doubted 
that the pressure on Egypt of the fanatical Mohammedan 
movement which he originated, will now subside. If so, Lord 
Salisbury will congratulate himself that with his accession to 
power the tide of ill-fortune which England had had to endure 
in the East has begun to turn. 





General Grant died on Thursday morning after a very long 
struggle with that most painful and terrible disease, cancer of 
the tongue, from which it is stated that he was suffering. 
It is a disease to test any man’s fortitude; but General Grant’s 
bore the test as well as, during the war, it had borne the test of 
anxieties and disappointments almost more trying than personal 
suffering itself. Perhaps his greatest moral quality was his 
illimitable tenacity of purpose, and the coolness with which he 
met disasters. His two political reigns were hardly calculated to 
increase his reputation. He was not fastidious in politics, and 
he got mixed up with unscrupulous men both in politics and in 
commerce. But he was long-headed, with a calm and clear 
intellect ; and when he was not too indolent to give his whole 
attention, his judgment was a very sagacious one. He was 
certainly a soldier of the first class, though not of the highest 
genius; but his political mind was not a highly educated 
mind, and as a statesman he failed to raise the standard of 
political ethics in the United States, or to redeem political con- 
duct from that moral level which Mr. Ruskin has christened for 
us as the “ ethics of the dust.” But none the less, the United 
States will never forget that to General Grant chiefly they owe 
the victory of the North and the collapse of the slave-power. 


The “ Medical Relief Disqualification Removal Bill” is in a 
rather critical position at the present moment. The Govern- 
ment, who took care to overbid Mr. Jesse Collings in the Bill 
they brought in, have this week been pulled up sharp, either by 








Lord Salisbury, or by some capricious qualm of conscience in 
the spirit of Mr. Arthur Balfour; and on Tuesday night, or 
rather on Wednesday morning, they refused to let their Bill 
cover food or stimulants ordered by the parish doctor and paid 
for out of the rates, though it is to cover strictly medical relief. 
In fact, they drew a distinction without a difference between 
medical relief and medical comforts,—as though chemical food 
or cod-liver oil, for instance, could be classed as anything but 
medicines, and yet they are medicines which contribute more to 
feed those whom they happen to suit, than bread itself would. 
However, on Wednesday morning the Parnellites, who are of 
course bound to support in England the relaxations of the Poor 
Law which they insist on in Ireland, were persuaded to leave the 
House before the division, and the Government triumphed by a 
majority of three. But on Thursday this majority of three 
became a minority of fifty, Mr. Jesse Collings carrying his clause 
by 180 to 150. 


Thereupon, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach very brusquely refused 
to have anything more to say to the Bill, and Sir William 
Harcourt took it up; and it was recommitted, to discuss a clause 
of Mr. Orr Ewing’s excluding Scotland from its operation. 
This clause was rejected by 125 to 30; and then it was agreed 
that the Government should reconsider their position in relation 
to the Bill, and state the result to the House at the next sitting. 
Nothing had occurred yesterday till too late for us to report 
the result in the present issue. If the Government do not 
consent to take up the Bill again, it will probably be carried 
through the House of Commons by the Liberals, but be 
rejected by the House of Lords. 


Lord Randolph Churchill’s Government, as everybody now 
calls it, is discrediting itself more rapidly than any Government 
of recent times. Indeed,as Mr. Labouchere observed in the 
course of the debate on the Medical Relief Bill, no Government 
that had only been about a fortnight in existence ever succeeded 
so well in thoroughly disgusting so large a number of its own 
supporters. ‘The truth is that Lord Randolph has not Mr. 
Disraeli’s tact in ‘educating’ his party. He does not educate, 
he humiliates it. Mr. Disraeli, indifferent as he was at heart 
to moral considerations, had a very keen, perhaps a somewhat 
humorous, sense 6f the decencies of political appearance. He 
let down his friends gently into doing what they disapproved, 
beginning with proposing what they approved, and making 
the eventual dereliction of duty appear to be a painful but 
inevitable necessity. Lord Randolph does not shade off his 
education of his friends for the surrender of their principles in 
this artful way. He makes them strip themselves of their 
principles as a cruel schoolmaster makes a boy prepare for a 
flogging, in the sight of day. The consequence, of course, is a 
flagrant loss of self-respect and a hang-dog species of insolent 
defiance. 


The scene of yesterday week was the first great public exposure 
of the Session. Mr. Parnell on that evening called attention to 
what he deemed the miscarriage of justice under the Irish 
Crimes Act during the Administration of Lord Spencer, and 
moved a resolution asking for a fresh investigation of the finding 
of the jury in the Maamtrasna and other murder-cases. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach had to reply at once on behalf of the 
Government. He opposed the motion in form, but practically 
granted it in reality. He expressed his confidence that Lord 
Carnarvon would look into any memorials that might be pre- 
sented with the utmost care to discover whether any kind of 
injustice had been done. He declined pointedly to make the 
present Government in any sense responsible for that of Lord 
Spencer, and said that he should be very sorry to accept 
any such responsibility. He expressed, indeed, the utmost 
personal respect for Lord Spencer, whose conduct he contrasted 
with Mr. Chamberlain’s, very much to Mr. Chamberlain’s dis- 
advantage; but the drift of his speech was that the present 
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Government declined to assume any responsibility whatever, not 
merely for the Trish policy of the last Government, but for the 
administrative acts of Lord Spencer. This reply was, of course, 
received with blank dismay on the Treasury Bench, while the 
Parnellites roared out their applause as if Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach were a Daniel come to judgment. 


Sir William Harcourt took up the cudgels when Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach sat down, and commented with great severity on 
the change which had come over the spirit of the Conservative 
dream since Mr. Parnell made his last demand of this kind 
last winter. “Those who were attacked and who were abandoned 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer were the Judges and Juries 
of Ireland.” ‘He hoped it would never be established in this 
country, though the honourable Member for Cork openly avowed 
it as his expectation,—and he did not see that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer much discountenanced the notion,—that a change 
of Government was to open the prison doors.” 


To this speech Lord Randolph Churchill himself replied with 
a compliment to his leader, Sir Michael, on the remarkable 
“dignity ’ with’ which he had expressed the sense of 
heavy respousibility felt by the Government. He contrasted 
with this Sir William Harcourt’s “wild” attack; declared 
that it proved him wholly wanting in the judicial spirit; assured 
the House that Lord Ashbourne (Mr. Gibson) had felt the 
greatest possible difficulty in making up his mind to vote 
against Mr. Parnell’s motion on the last occasion,—a difficulty 
which we must say he succeeded in concealing from the House, 
—rallied Sir William Harcourt for saying “we were proud of 
the administration of Lord Spencer,” suggesting that in his 
pride at being connected by birth with the Royal Family, he was 
using the “ we” ina Royal sense ; and intimated that some of the 
members of the late Government did not appear to be very proud 
of that administration, Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain 
being conspicuously absent from the front Opposition Bench. 
“TJ will tell you,” he said, “how the present Government will 
be foredoomed to failure. They will be foredoomed to failure if 
they go out of their way unnecessarily to assume one jot or 
tittle of responsibility for the acts of the late Administration. 
It is only by divesting ourselves of all responsibility for the acts 
of the late Government, and by taking the full responsibility 
for our own action, that we can hope to arrive at a successful 
issue in the task on which we have entered.” Lord Randolph 
then expressed for himself personally the utmost confidence in 
Lord Carnarvon, and the utmost want of confidence in Lord 
Spencer and in the inquiry he had instituted into these matters, 
and sat down, with the Parnellites in the utmost enthusiasm at 
his speech and his own party in the utmost bewilderment and 
dismay. 


Mr. Brodrick and My. Lewis confessed their dismay with 
perfect frankness. Lord Hartington then expressed for himself 
and Mr. Gladstone the profound confidence which Lord Spencer’s 
administration had inspired in them,—reading a part of Mr. 
Gladstone’s letter, subsequently published in full,—and pressed 
home the charge that, in fact, the present Government were 
abandoning the Judges and Juries of Ireland at Mr. Parnell’s 
dictation. Sir W. Hart Dyke, the new Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant, followed the lead of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, and 
accused the Liberals of trumping up a charge against them 
“ for an electioneering or some miserable purpose.” “The great 
mercy,” he said, “that had befallen the country was that the 
parties now sitting opposite were in their proper places ;” and then 
Mr. Healy solemnly pronounced the blessing of the Parnellite 
Party on the Tory Administration. Mr. Parnell’s motion was 
negatived withont a division, he having scored a greater victory 
than even the most sanguine Parnellite had expected from his 
motion. Thus concluded a memorable debate. How far the 
fall Tory responsibility for their own acts, which Lord Randolph 
Churchill seemed so eager to accept, will prove a light burden, 
ouly the future can preve. 


Mr, Gladstone’s letter concerning Lord Spencer, an extract 
from which was read by Lord Hartington during the Irish 
debate on Friday night, is so terse and so true that it is worth 
preserving as a whole. It ran as follows :—“ My dear Harting- 
ton,—I hope that, perliaps, in speaking to-night on Mr. Parnell’s 
motion, you may be able on my behalf to express my deep 
sense of the debt which we all owe to Spencer for the courage 
with which he stood in the breach three years ago; for the 


greatest service to criminal justice and to the security of 





—.—i 
life ever rendered in Ireland; for the calm with which he hag 
borne alike the imputations cast from one side on hig first, 
assumption of office, and the late and less disguised attacks of 
the other ; finally, for an administration of the powers of govern. 
ment perhaps the most even-handed and intelligent in the 
annals of Ireland. I also gratefully remember his desire to 
mitigate the severity of the Crimes Bill by the omission of ong 
of its most stringent provisions, as well as the extraordinary 
manuer in which that desire was frustrated. I am convinced 
that his name will stand in the very highest rank of the long 
roll of the Viceroys of Ireland, and that coming generations 
will know how to separate his personal action from the difficulties 
and defects of the system which he was called to administer jy 
most arduous times. As I believe I am expressing your ow, 
sentiments, it will be, I hope, no great burden which I seek to 
impose upon you in asking you to make the briefest possible 
reference to mine.—Sincerely yours, W. E. Guapstoyy.” 
Strength of that kind, modest, unconscious, unostentatious, and 
yet inflexible, is rareamongst us now. Mr. Gladstone has done 
us a service in signalising its presence in Lord Spencer as he 
has done. And even this fine tribute is brought out into fuller 
relief by Lord Randolph Churchill’s emphatic declaration of 
want of confidence in Lord Spencer. It is sometimes no trivial 
distinction to be singled out for such disapprobation as his, 

The Princess Beatrice was married on Thursday to Prince 
Henry of Battenberg, amidst the general rejoicings of the 
people of the Isle of Wight. The Princess has received cart. 
loads of wedding presents from the Queen’s loving subjects, and 
especially a bridal poem from Lord Tennyson of considerable 
beauty, though it is injured by the use of the vile word “ spousal” 
and by the slightly pedautic simile which likens the Princess 
to a “conjectured planet in mid heaven between two Suns.” 
As the existence of the Princess is not at all more conjectural 
than that of the two suns in question,—the Queen and Prince 
Henry of Battenberg,—we regret this relegation of the bride, 
especially on such an occasion, to the realm of mere probability, 
as a defect in art. Otherwise, the lines are really beautiful, and 
marked by the peculiar genius of the Laureate. Medals in silver 
and bronze have been struck to commemorate the wedding, and 


everything seems to have gone well. The absence of the Princess 


of Prussia has given rise to conjectural rumours that the German 
Court does not approve the match, though we should not think 
that the German Court has much political opinion about the 
matter, or, indeed, any opinion, except on the purely personal 
ground of a sincere desire for the Princess’s happiness. 

It was understood on Friday week that Lord Carnarvon had 
raised hopes that the Government would step in to aid the 
Munster Bank, or at least to alleviate the misfortune of its 
failure. But when a deputation of shareholders waited upon 
him last Monday to solicit his intervention, Lord Carnarvon 
replied that though the Government might perhaps have inter- 
fered to lighten the blow of failure, it could not properly give 
aid to a commercial institution still existing and in active 
operation. The Bank of Ireland has since, it is stated, con- 
sented to advance a sum of a quarter of a million sterling, on 
condition that the Munster Bank makes a call of 30s. a share 
on the unpaid capital, and obtains from the depositors a binding 
agreement to abstain for six months from withdrawing their 
money. It is hoped that the Bank may be resuscitated, if these 
terms are agreed to. i 


Mr. John Morley asked a question on Monday concerning the 
appointment of the Second Charity Commissioner, Mr. Charles 
Alderson (Lord Salisbury’s brother-in-law), with a special salary, 
to the post formerly filled by Mr. Longley, who has (very rightly) 
been placed at the head of the Commission. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach’s reply was not at all satisfactory. Nothing is more 
certain than that the Second Charity Commissioner ought to be 
a good lawyer, with a complete command of all the law needed 
by a Commission which has to deal with so many thorny legal 
questions in connection with charitable trusts. Nothing is 
more certain than that Mr. Alderson, though an accomplished 
school-inspector and a most amiable and honourable man, has 
all his work to learn in relation to subjects of this kind, and 
that he cannot in any way fill at present the place which was 
created for Mr. Longley, and which was specially endowed in 
order to make it worth Mr. Longley’s acceptance. In point of 
fact, Mr, Alderson will not be required to deal principally with 
what alone he does know well,—the administration and inspection 
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Fgchools,—and will be required to deal with a kind of work for 
hich his merely nominal qualifications as a lawyer have by no 
Ww Se fitted him. He will do all that diligence and ability can 
pr discharge his duties well. But a very much better appoint- 
ment might have been made, as every one who knows the work 
of the office is well aware; and that it was not made must, we 
fear, be attributed to considerations which should not peed 
into play at all till every effort has been made to provide for 
the efficiency of the Department. 


On Saturday last Sir Charles Dilke was ente:lained at the 
Reform Club, the dinner being one of congratulation to him on 
the ability which he had shown in conducting the Redistribu- 
tion Bill through Parliament. Sir Charles Dilke said in reply 
that when he was told that that great measure of Parlia- 
mentary reform was largely due to their opponents, he could 
not help thinking of the remark of one of the Liberal 
candidates for Kent, that in one sense no doubt they owed 
Magna Charta to King John, but that he did not know whether 
any one had ever been very grateful to that monarch for it, 
looking to all the circumstances under which he signed it. Sir 
Charles Dilke described how long and anxiously he had compared 
two plans for redistribution,—onve the plan of grouping the un- 
represented boroughs, the other the plan of merging them in the 
counties. After a minute inquiry, prolonged over many weeks, he 
had at length come to the conclusion that not only were there 
strong objections of principle to the former plan, but that apart 
from any such objections the practical difficulties in the way were 
really insuperable. Sir Charles Dilke described how anxious he 
had been to extend the system of single Members for each con- 
stituency, and how sudden and great an impulse had been given 
to that system by Lord Salisbury’s approval of it. Sir Charles 
Dilke did not disapprove universally of coming to some under- 
standing with the leaders on the other side as to the general 
features of a great measure. What, however, he congratulated 
himself on most, was the immense increase in political power 
accorded by the Bill to the South of Scotland, the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, the county of Lancashire, and London. 


At Colchester, on Wednesday, Mr. John Morley and Mr. 
Trevelyan delivered public addresses, Mr. John Morley speak- 
ing to the London and Counties Liberal Union, which held a 
meeting in that place. Mr. Morley said that he did not think 
any one would much regret the dissolution of this Parliament, 
but he did regret to find that dissolution preceded by an 
extraordinary spread of political dissoluteness. Mr. Morley 
exceedingly desired to see more ballast in the Liberalism of 
the day, especially now that the Conservative Party had gone 
over to the demagogues, and could no longer be relied on for 
political ballast. He observed with anxiety that there were 
three evils making progress, both amongst his friends and his 
opponents. ‘The first was political hurry and impatience,— 
inability to wait till the results of a right policy should ripen. 
The second wasa growing one-sidedness,—an indisposition to look 
at all the aspects of our multifarious political life, an indisposition 
which, in so complex an empire as ours, is very dangerous. The 
third evil of which he noticed the increase was political senti- 
mentalism,—the predominance of emotion over solid conviction. 
For the cure of all three evils he looked to the fuller enfranchise- 
ment of the labouring class, and especially to the enfranchise- 
ment of the hardy labouring class of the North. 

Mr. Trevelyan’s speech was made on the opening of a 
Colchester Liberal Club, of which he is to be president. He 
held that the newly enfranchised classes would long retain the 
memory of their political serfage, and that this memory would 
make them as steadfastly Liberal as the memory of the dis- 
graceful condition of Scotch representation before 1832 had 
made the Scotch people steadfastly Liberal ever since. He 
recalled the time, about ten years ago, when the labourers of 
Berkshire could not find any place but the high road to meet 
in, when their views differed from those of the neighbouring 
landowners, and when they were fined by the Magistrates for 
obstructing the traffic by meeting there. He anticipated that 
the culprits of ten years ago would make their voice heard in 
November without having to meet on a highway at the risk of a 
fine, and to harangue from a three-legged stool. He held that 
the new multiplicity of Liberal voters would put an end to the 
timidity of Liberals, and the attempts to cajole Liberals, which 
have hitherto been so common. He even hoped that the Eastern 


On the subject of Ireland, Mr. Trevelyan’s speech was of con- 
siderable interest. He was prepared, he said, to give Ireland 
complete self-government on the subject of education, and to 
give her civil self-government, in the sense in which the English 
are asking for local self-government, on all matters of local 
business. Of this programme Liberals were not ashamed. But 
he held that Tories must be and were ashamed of the sort of 
alliance with the Parnellites which they had contracted lately. He 
described the House of Commons’ scene of yesterday week, when 
the English Solicitor-General, Mr. Gorst, rebuked a Conservative 
only because he had ventured to say a few generous words of 
Lord Spencer, and spoke of him contemptuously as holding a 
brief for Lord Spencer. And he painted the present situation 
of the Tory Government as one in which over-eagerness for 
office had compelled them to sacrifice all their most respectable 
principles, and to burden themselves with a discrediting and 
discreditable alliance, a needless deficit, and Foreign Office diffi- 
culties created by themselves. 


Sir Charles Duffy urges Lord Carnarvon, in a long letter, to 
settle the Home-rule question by giving Ireland the freedom of 
a Colony. That is just what Lord Randolph Churchill would 
probably like to do; but it is hardly possible for Lord Salisbury 
to adopt such a policy even to gain the bribe which Sir Charles 
Duffy holds out, of a solid Irish majority for the Conservatives 
to be returned at the next election. Inthe first place, if Ireland 
is to be granted a Colonial Constitution, this solid Irish follow- 
ing for the Conservatives would disappear as soon as the 
promise was fulfilled, for Colonies are not represented in the 
Imperial Parliament. In the next place, if Mr. Parnell and his 
friends once had command of a Colonial Constitution, the next 
step would probably be measures rendering either separation or 
civil war absolutely certain. And in the third place, by adopting 
such a policy, Lord Salisbury would lose three English supporters 
for every Irish supporter he might gain. 


Captain Gosset has this week resigned the office of Serjeant- 
at-Arms, to the great regret of the whole House of Commons, 
which he has now served, in one office another, for 
forty-nine years. He has discharged his duty with so much 
good-temper and suavity, that even Mr. Parnell joined heartily 
in the tribute to his admirable qualities, and suggested with some 
humour that by sitting so near to the Irish Members, Captain 
Gosset had in some way contracted the genial and fascinating 
qualities of the Irish Party. Mr. Parnell himself, no doubt, 
must have exhaled a whole atmosphere of sweetness; while 
Mr. Biggar and Mr. O’Brien must have supplied a mellow 
and delicious radiance of light. Really, this theory of Mr. 
Parnell’s as to Captain Gosset’s involuntary absorption of the 
subtle charms of his nearest neighbours, shows that the Irish 
leader is developing a humour of which he has hitherto been 


or 


innocent. And there is another story which points in the same 
direction. Rumour says that one day, after meeting in the 


blandest way the views of the present Administration as to Votes 
in Supply, Mr. Parnell was asked by one of the officials how long 
he intended to make matters so pleasant for them; to which Mr. 
Parnell drily replied,—* So long as you are not a Government.” 


Swansea is so very little given to Conservatism that the 
attempt of that party to start a Conservative candidate for the 
General Election is regarded in a light almost comicin that grim 
and very plain-spoken place. Last week an attempt was made 
to reconcile the people of Swansea to young Mr. Meredyth’s 
candidature by getting the Duke of Beaufort to speak for him 
at one of his meetings; but this was a device singularly un- 
successful, the people of Swansea holding that the last person 
to interfere in an election is a Peer of Parliament. A more 
uproarious meeting was never held, Mr. Meredyth being inter- 
rupted by remarks that the people of Swansea did not want 
“boys” in Parliament,—by patronising requests to “ give the 
boy a chance,”’—by frequently intercalated cheers for Mr. 
Dillwyn,—and by storms of hisses. When the Duke of Beau- 
fort came forward he did not get even a momentary hearing, 
the Swansea people being evidently too deeply interested in the 
Duke’s character to allow an opening for any record of his 
breach of constitutional principles by interfering in the election 
of a Member of the House of Commons. Even the existence 
of Conservatism is regarded in Swansea somewhat grimly as an 
inconvenient freak of nature which should be extinguished with 
all possible promptitude. 





Counties would be in 1885 very much what Scotland was in 188% ; 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 


Consols were on Friday 99% to 993. 
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that if by any chance there has been a miscarriage of jygt 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. in this case,—and on that I will pronounce no opinion Sale 
———— 


PARNELLITE TORYISM. 


HE szene of yesterday week in the House of Commons 
may well prove a memorable turning-point in our 
political history. On that evening Mr. Parnell brought forward 
his motion for a fresh inquiry into the results of certain 
criminal trials tried under the Crimes Prevention (Ireland) Act 
during the Viceroyalty of Earl Spencer—on whom Mr. Parnell 
passed a severe censure. When he concluded, the interest felt 
to see the demeanour of the new Government was profound. 
If that Government should accept generally the responsibility 
for Lord Spencer’s Viceroyalty, and should declare their 
intention to pursue his firm and frank policy so far as it 
might be in their power, it was known that Mr. Parnell and 
his party would take up the same hostile attitude to the new 
Government that they had taken up to the old. If, on the 
contrary, the Tory Ministers should wash their hands of Lord 
Spencer, declare that they were not in any way responsible for 
his administration, and would be very sorry to have to defend 
his acts, then they might hope for the smiles of Mr. Parnell and 
Mr. Healy ; but then, too, they would have to face the con- 
sciousness that they had deliberately turned their backs on 
their own most earnest and most reiterated professions, and 
that they had purchased peace with the Parnellites by an act 
of political treachery of the first magnitude. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer did not keep the House long in suspense. 
“Tt is not for me,” he said, “to defend, if it be in need of 
defence, the action of the late Government or their officials. 
Not only are right honourable gentlemen opposite perfectly 
competent to defend themselves; but I must say very frankly 
that there is very much in the Irish policy of the late Govern- 
ment which, though in the absence of complete information I 
do not venture to condemn, I should be very sorry to make 
myself responsible for.” That was a formal donning of the 
white sheet for the character and manner of all the 
previous dealings of Conservatives with Irish questions, 
and it was greeted with loud cheers by the Irish Members 
as an abjuration of all the strong speeches made by Tories 
against the Parnellites during the administration of the 
late Government. Mr. Stanhope and other Conservative 
Ministers sat on, looking as if they were condemned to death, 
while their colleagues signed and sealed, thus publicly, their 
discreditable compact with the Parnellites. What must Mr. 
Plunket and Lord George Hamilton have felt when their leader 
thus announced that the new Government were delivering them- 
selves over soul and body to the Parnellites?. While almost every 
sentence uttered by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Lord Randolph 
Churchill was received from the Parnellite benches with justly 
exultant and triumphant cheers, the genuine Conservatives 
looked as if they would have died for shame, a shame so vivid 
that it found a manly expression from Mr. Brodrick, who could 
not, for very honesty, sit there and see his party concluding 
the bargain which he felt to be at once so politically 
monstrous and so morally disquieting. Lord Randolph 
Churchill went a great deal beyond his chief, and was, of 
course, received by the Parnellites with still more rapture. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach had expressed his belief in the honourable 
character of Lord Spencer,—which was very good of him,— 
though when Lord Spencer’s honour gains anything by the testi- 
mony of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, we shall think of it with far 
less pride than we now do. Lord Randolph Churchill, however, 
expressed nothing but want of confidence in Lord Spencer, and 
expressed it with his usual emphatic impertinence. “I might 
be asked,” he said, ‘“ why I voted in 1884 for the motion of 
the honourable Member for Cork when he asked for full and 
public inquiry, and why I do not support the motion to-night 
which asks for a strict inquiry. This is the reason. I voted 
in 1884 for the honourable Member for Cork because I had 
no confidence in the administration of Lord Spencer. I 
shall vote against the honourable Member for Cork to- 
night, in case he should take a division, because I have 
full confidence in the administration of Lord Carnarvon. 
Beli ai > The inquiry instituted by Lord Spencer, which 
I had no confidence in, must be judged by the whole 
course of his administration in Ireland. That administration 
gave me no confidence whatever that the inquiry would in any 
degree bind the Members of the House of Commons. But with 
my knowledge of the character of Lerd Carnarvon, of his high 
sense of justice and honour, of his cultured intellect, and of 
the determination which he has formed so far as in him lies to 


do justice to the administration of Ireland, I feel convinced | 





ever,—I say I feel convinced that that miscarriage will he 
brought to light, and that justice, as far as may be, will be done” 
That says, almost as plainly as language could say, ‘Lor 
Spencer’s sense of justice and honour is small compared to Lord 
Carnarvon’s; his intellect is less cultured; his determination to 
do justice to the administration of Ireland was less sincere; and 
therefore, though I trust Lord Carnarvon, I had no confidence in 
the inquiry undertaken by Lord Spencer.’ We wonder how Lord 
Carnarvon likes that tribute to his merits built up on the 
basis of a most discrediting and discreditable depreciation of 
Lord Spencer. If Lord Carnarvon is the man we take him 
to be, he will be only too thankful if he can leave Ireland with 
a consciousness of having done his duty, under comparatively 
easy conditions, nearly as well as Lord Spencer did it under 
conditions of surpassing difficulty. Such sinister compliments 
as these from such a one as Lord Randolph Churchill will not 
render Lord Carnarvon’s work easier. It is but a bad augury 
for his responsible task that he should be extolled at the 
expense of one who has done his duty so unflinchingly and so 
calmly as Lord Spencer. 

But the worst aspect of the debate is the omen for the Tory 
Government itself, and, indeed, for the government of Ireland 
altogether. If one Administration is to repudiate as emphatically 
as Sir Michael Hicks-Beach repudiated, all responsibility for the 
administration of its predecessor, and to reopen investigations 
which the previous administration had closed, without even 
insisting in excuse on the pretext that new evidence had come 
to light, we are not very far removed from a Tory policy 
which would deliberately throw open the doors of the prisons 
and declare an amnesty for the criminals who were convicted 
under a Liberal Administration. It has not come to that 
yet. The pretence is still made that it is only in the exercise 
of the constitutional prerogative of mercy that Lord Carnarvon 
is to reopen an investigation which Lord Spencer had con- 
cluded. But when we find a responsible Minister basing his 
assent to this course on the open avowal that he has no con- 
fidence in the late Lord-Lieutenant, it is impossible not to feel 
that if some of the administrative acts of the late Lord- 
Lieutenant are to be thus publicly disavowed, there is no par- 
ticular reason why they should not one and all be reconsidered 
and reversed. Did anyone ever hear of such a thing happening 
before? Imagine the howl—the justifiable howl—which 
would have been set up on the Tory benches if, at 
the commencement of the last Government, the then Indian 
Secretary, Lord Hartington, had confessed his entire want 
of confidence in the Irish administration of the late 
Duke of Marlborough, and had promised on that ground a 
careful investigation of the evidence tendered to show that he 
had not exercised the prerogative of mercy in a satisfactory 
manner. Why, the whole Constitutional Party would have 
risen in wrath against a Minister so revolutionary, so anarchist 
in his temper, as that act would imply. But now it isa Tory- 
Democrat who speaks, and the rank and file of the party are 
all but mute, though here and there a feeble voice like that of 
Mr. Lewis or Mr. Brodrick is heard in protest. It is the 
death-blow to Constitutionalism. Lord Iddesleigh, who must 
look on from his seat in the House of Lords with a sense 
of mingled dismay and thankfulness for his irresponsibility, 
told us a few months ago that the term Conservative was 
out of date, and that for the future the Tories should be 
called Constitutionalists if they were to be rightly described. 
Constitutionalists, indeed, and yet consenting to be led by Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, with Lord Randolph Churchill for 
his political adlatus!’ Why, you might as well speak of 
Rienzi’s policy as one of Constitutionalism. The simple 
truth is that Mr. Parnell is now the true Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, and Lord Randolph Churchill the true Prime 
Minister of England. When Mr. Parnell insists on it, the 
Tory Party wear the white sheet, and recant all the doctrines 
which they had been repeating and professing ad nauseam, 
in relation to the right way to govern Ireland, during the five 
years of Mr. Gladstone’s Government. When Lord Randolph 
Churchill insists on it, Conservative principles are cast away as 
arms are cast away by runaway troops. Democratic Reform Bills 
are accepted with morbid eagerness, the taxes are heaped on pro- 
perty, and the great mass of the electors are allowed to dictate a 
policy for which they do not pay; even the decisions of Courts 
of Justice are endangered; and regularly-convicted criminals are 
taught to hope that in politics there may be salvation even for 
the most guilty. It is a frightful prospect, this of Revolution 
masquerading under the disguise of Conservatism, and the 
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tees of order holding out hopes of pardon to assassins 
whose guilt is questioned mainly because the Land League gives 
the word of command to question it. Ostentatiously devoted 
servants of the Throne can hardly cast their predecessors 
reputation to the dogs, without endangering, not only their 
own repute, but the authority of the Mistress whom they pro- 
fess to serve,as well as that of the nation at large, whose modes 
of administering justice they thus recklessly revile. 


devo 


EARL SPENCER. 


S the character of the Irish race undergoing a fundamental 
change? Some say that the traditional wit and gaiety 
of the Irish peasant have largely given place to a temper of 
sullenness and gloom. Till lately the Irishman, even in his 
misery and rags, never failed to see and appreciate the 
humorous and poetica! side of human life. Where, except in 
Ireland, would it be possible for a stranger to be accosted, 
as the present writer was once accosted by a ragged beggar in 
Westmeath? ‘Faix, yer ’anur,” said the mendicant, “ my 
stomach is sticking to my back; for I’m as empty as 
a lanthorn, wid the divil a bit of anything inside o’ me 
but the light o’ mee own conscience.” An Irish reaper whom 
the late Mr. F. W. Robertson, of Brighton, found lying ill in 
a hovel, the roof of which was partly exposed to the sky, told 
his visitor that he counted the stars moving over his head as 
he lay awake in the weary watches of the night. An English 
peasant similarly placed would, as Mr. Robertson remarks, 
have dwelt on the drops of rain which came through the 
aperture. It was the poetry rather than the misery of the 
situation that impressed itself on the imagination of the 
Irishman. We sincerely trust that the old Irish wit is only 
under a temporary eclipse, and that the Land League has not 
been able to destroy the charming trait which survived both 
poverty and oppression as well as “contiguity to a melan- 
choly ocean.” But the Irish have lately given some 
ominous evidence of a far more serious degeneration than 
the decadence of wit. More conspicuous than the Irish- 
man’s sprightly humour was his love of justice, even 
when he suffered its penalty. ‘There is no people under 
the sun,” says Sir John Davys, no friend of the Irish, in the 
reign of James I., “that doth love equal and indifferent 
justice better than the Irish, or will rest better satisfied with 
the execution thereof, although it be against themselves, so as 
they may have the benefit and protection of the law, when 
upon just cause they do desire it.” And this is the testimony 
of competent witnesses down to our own time. Judges and 
Magistrates have declared that if an Irish prisoner really saw 
that the administrator of the law heard both sides fairly, and 
honestly gave his judgment accordingly, the accused bore no 
grudge, even if he thought the sentence unjust. All this seems 
to be entirely changed. The most conspicuous feature in the 
Irish character just now seems to be an entire absence, not of 
generosity merely, but of the most ordinary sense of justice. 
No more glaring example of this could be adduced than the 
conduct of the Parnellites, who form so large a majority of 
the Irish people, towards Lord Spencer. Who is Lord 
Spencer, and what is his record as regards Ireland ? 
Lord Spencer is an English nobleman of high position, 
great wealth, and unblemished character. He is a man 
who has naturally every inducement to lead a life of ease 
and self-enjoyment. Delighting in field-sports and popular 
in society, Lord Spencer sixteen years ago, at the age 
of thirty-four, gave up in a moment the kind of life 
and pursuits in which he delighted, and at the call of duty 
undertook the administration of Ireland. It was a trying 
period. The groundswell of the Fenian rising had not quite 
subsided, and the Church and Land Acts roused bitter and 
angry passions. But so firm and fair was Lord Spencer’s 
administration of the law, that he closed a viceroyalty of more 
than five years with the goodwill and respect of all parties and 
classes. In this great English peer they saw a happy union of 
simplicity and dignity, of courage and urbanity ; and Ribbonmen 
and Orangemen sometimes forgot their mutual hatred in their 
admiration of the Viceroy’s horsemanship in the hunting-field. 
Lord Spencer, moreover, made a point of seeing Ireland with 
his own eyes, and he travelled through a great part of the 
country without state or parade. The peasantry of Connemara 
still tell stories of his prowess as a pedestrian. 
What has Lord Spencer done since then to forfeit the good- 
will of the Irish people? When the Liberals returned to 
power in 1880 they resolved to trust the Irish people and 


to try the experiment of ruling Ireland by means of the | 


ordinary law. In spite of Lord Beaconsfield’s description of 
Ireland as being in a condition “ scarcely less disastrous than 
pestilence and famine,” in spite of the denunciations of the 
Duke of Marlborough and the opposition of the Tory Party 
generally, the Coercion Act was not renewed. Of that policy 
of conciliation Lord Spencer was the spokesman in the 
House of Lords. But the policy failed, because Mr. Parnell 
and his followers were determined that it shonld fail. For 
it is not the pacification of Ireland that they desire, but 
her chronic estrangement from England. The confidence 
of the Liberal Government was abused. The Parnellites set 
themselves openly to defy the law and reduce the whole of 
Ireland to anarchy. Atrocious crimes, as Mr. Gladstone 
declared, “dogged the footsteps of the Land League.’ Par- 
liament was thus forced to revert to repressive legislation, and 
Mr. Forster received the powers which he declared would 
enable him to restore order in Ireland. Kilmainham jail was 
soon filled with untried prisoners,including Mir. Parnell himself ; 
and the Government gradually discovered that Mr. Forster’s 
policy, with the best intentions, had proved a failure. A different 
policy was resolved upon, and Mr. Forster left the Government. 
For the second time Lord Spencer went to Ireland as Viceroy 
with a message of peace and conciliation. His immediate 
reward was the assassination, almost before his eyes, of his 
Chief Secretary—who was also an intimate friend—and the Per- 
manent Under-Secretary. We all remember the feeling of horror, 
of anger, of consternation, almost of despair, which that tragedy 
caused throughout the kingdom. The calmest public man in 
that crisis was Lord Spencer. Not one word of anger escaped 
him ; not a trace of impatience, still less of vindictiveness, 
marked his conduct in that terrible ordeal. Adwinistering the 
law with firmness, he still went on with his policy of pacifica- 
tion as if nothing had happened. He carefully examined into 
the cases of the political prisoners. and let them out in batches 
whenever he felt that he could do so without injury to the 
cause of order or danger to individual lives. And when Parlia- 
ment offered him increased powers in the Crimes Act, 
it was Lord Spencer, of all men, who showed most anxiety to 
make the Act as lenient as possible. One of its severest provi- 
sions was inserted against his advice and will. Some of the most 
stringent provisions of the Act were never enforced by him at 
all; others were used very sparingly ; and not a shred of 
evidence has ever been produced to show that Lord Spencer 
used any part of the Act oppressively. Not till the Pheonix 
Park murderers were discovered and brought to jastice did any 
one accuse Lord Spencer of unjust or tyrannical administration 
of the law. It was when the murderers were sent to their 
just doom on the most unimpeachable evidence—murderers 
whom Messrs. Parnell, Dillon, and Michael Davitt had 
implored the Irish to hunt down—that the cry was raised 
against Lord Spencer of “setting un the gallows in Ireland.” 
It was when the “Invincibles” were shown to have been 
connected with the Land League, and to have made use of its 
organisation, that Lord Spencer began to be acensed of tyranny 
and even of murder. 

It is intelligible enough why men whose trade is sedition, 
and whose livelihood is derived from agitation, should make 
these monstrous charges against Lord Spencer. But what do 
the mass of the Irish population think of Lord Spencer? Do 
they sympathise with his unscrupulous detractors? To believe 
so would, indeed, be to believe that the Irish character has 
undergone a radical change, that the Irish have lost that 
“love” of “equal and indifferent justice, although it be 
against themselves,” to which friend and foe have till lately 
borne such ungrudging witness. For what is the meaning of 
the charge against Lord Spencer that he set up the 
gallows in Ireland? On whose behalf did he set up 
the gallows? Except the Phcenix Park murderers, no man 
suffered death during Lord Spencer’s administration for 
murdering any official of the English or Trish Government. 
The victims whose murders have been avenged on the gallows 
were Irish tenants and Irish peasants. Even if Lord Spencer 


were capable of feeling the vindictive feelings attri- 
buted to him by the Irish Nationalisis, what motive for 
vindictiveness can even perverted ingenuity discover in the 
enforcement of the law against the brutal murderers of Irish 


peasants? The accusation is as stupid as it is malicious. 
trant—for the sake of argument, and only for the sake of argu- 
ment—that there has been in one or two cases a miscarriage 
of justice, even Mr. O’Brien can hardly imagine, in his lucid 
moments, that Lord Spencer has had any other motive than the 





protection of the innocent against criminals whom even United 
Treland once had the decency to denounce. And, after all, the 
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criminals were tried, and found guilty, and sentenced to death 
by Irish Juries and Irish Judges. The utmost that can be said 
with truth against Lord Spencer is that he did not arbitrarily 
cancel, without convincing additional evidence, the verdicts of 
Irish Juries—in other words, that he did not set himself up like a 
despot above the law of the land. And how has Lord Spencer 
demeaned himself through all this storm of irrational abuse ? 
He has borne it all like a true hero. Without a spark of 
impatience or anger, even without hauteur, but with a noble 
and dutiful patrician indifference to unmerited obloquy; 
and carrying his life in his hand, he has gone calmly forward 
with his beneficent work in Ireland, * without fear and 
without reproach.” Lord Spencer will not have to wait for 
history to do him justice. His contemporaries—all except 
those whose minds are blinded by passion, or whose patriotism 
is subservient to the most sordid ambition — have already 
sealed with their cordial approbation Mr. Gladstone’s just 
eulogy on Lord Spencer’s viceroyalty “as perhaps the 
most even-handed and intelligent administration of the powers 
of government that we have ever known.’ In the conscious- 
ness that this tribute to his character and statesmanship 
expresses the conviction of all whose opinions are worth 
having, Lord Spencer can well afford to treat with silent 
disdain the bitter calumnies of Irish Nationalists and the 
despicable surrender of a Tory Cabinet to the leaders of 
disaffection and disorder in Ireland. 


THE CONSERVATIVES AND MEDICAL RELIEF. 
HERE is too much comedy now in the House of Commons. 
One feels as if half the speakers were playing a part 
instead of expressing judgments and convictions. And this 
theatrical element has greatly increased since the change of 
Government. The first thing people ask themselves after one 
of the scenes of the last fortnight is whether Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach had studied his part carefully or not, whether 
Mr. Balfour looked as reluctant as he felt, whether Mr. Gorst 
did not overdo his part, whether Lord Randolph Churchill did 
not so completely realise his theatrical position as to remind 
one more of the actor who comes forward to the footlights to 
bow his thanks and assume his laurels, than of the actor who 
is endeavouring to impersonate a character totally distinct 
from his own. 

The whole situation in regard to the Medical Relief Bill has 
been theatrical from beginning to end. The Government took 
up the Bill, as Mr. Balfour, who is too sincere to be a good 
actor, very candidly admitted, only to take the wind out of 
Mr.Chamberlain’s sails; and they were perfectly conscious that 
they had behind them a party thoroughly opposed to what 
they were doing, and profoundly ashamed that it should be 
their own leaders who were doing it. To add to the awkward- 
ness of the situation, there were Mr. Courtney and Mr. Bryce 
to lecture them on their dereliction of principle from the oppo- 
site benches; and there were the Parnellites, who, though quite 
willing tosupport them in refusing to let medical relief disqualify, 
were not so willing to stop just where the Government thought it 
essential for them to stop, and who made it a matter of great 
favour that on the first occasion on which this limitation was 
discussed, they walked out of the House. Thus the Government 
were placed in the trebly awkward position—that they were 
ashamed of what they were doing; that they were reproved, 
even by Members of the popular party, for doing it; and that 
they were placed under an unpleasant obligation to the 
Parnellites for consenting to ignore, though only for a time, 
the half-and-half character of the Tory concession. The 
Government must have felt, before Thursday evening was over, 
that half-and-half policies are mistakes,—that it is childish to 
give a man medicine without disfranchising him for it, and yet 
to refuse to give him medically ordered food. There is really no 
tangible difference between medicines and comforts. Brandy is 
as rauch a medicine as a comfort; and milk and beef-tea are 
often the only hopes of the doctor, who—in a typhoid case for 
‘xample—if he cannot give as much fresh milk and as 
much beef-tea as he deems good, has absolutely no chance of 
saving his patient. Thus it was the act of a very weak 
Government to try and save its conscience and its pride 
by disqualifying for the food which a doctor prescribes, while 
refusing to disqualify for the medicine which he prescribes, 
‘“Thus conscience docs make cowards of us all,” as Hamlet 
says. The Government were ashamed of what they had done, 
and therefore resolved not to do it thoroughly. They sacrificed 
the rate-paid food ordered by a parish doctor as a sop to the 
conscience which had been troubled by refusing to sacrifice 
the rate-paid medicine. It was a weak compromise with a stern 





monitor,and the stern monitor was not in the least appeased. Gir 
Michael Hicks-Beach wasso well aware that he was splitting straws 
and attempting to make a principle of it, that he brusquely 
abandoned his part as leader of the House when he was beaten - 
and yet we are quite sure that he felt no approving conscience 
in so doing. Mr. Balfour was still worse pleased with himself, 
He had strained his principles so far that he was utterly disgusted 
when he found that he was not to be allowed to make believe 
that he was taking his stand on principle still. Doubtless, 
the Government will gulp down the Dill after all, in spite even 
of the relentless logic of the opposite party. They will not 
be inclined, a3 the Scotchman said, to put so much strain on 
their consciences without reaping the full advantages of it, 
We shall not know before we go to press what course the 
Government mean to take, but we venture to predict that it 
will be one of acquiescence in the Liberal amendment. “In 
for a penny, in for a pound,” is a maxim which they may well 
remember at the present crisis. 

Mr. Goschen must, we think, feel something like a Cassandra 
when he watches the effect of the Franchise Act on men of 
both parties. It was he who predicted that the first result of it 
would be a disposition on the part of the friends of the agricul- 
tural labourers to tamper with the restrictions on outdoor 
relief. And the first thing he sees, even before the Act is 
come into operation, is a kind of Dutch auction between the two 
parties as to which of them shall relax most effectually the 
restrictions on that kind of relief. Certainly it is a disagree- 
able surprise to us to see how easily the outworks of the Poor 
Law have yielded to the trumpets of Mr. Jesse Collings and 
his friends. It is true that we were and are amongst those 
who most earnestly deprecated the disfranchisement by surprise 
of a large number of those new voters who had long been 
looking forward to next November as the date of their admission 
to political life. We thought it unseemly and even wrong that the 
past receipt of medical relief, accepted without any forethought 
of such a consequence, should be allowed to mar the complete- 
ness of the great occasion when this class enters for the 
first time on its privileges. But we never desired to see any- 
thing more than a suspension of the disqualification, a suspen- 
sion for a term long enough to enable the labourers to realise 
that if they are to give independent votes, they must earn an 
independent livelihood, and pay for their own medical relief 
either as they pay for their own food, or else by joining a 
Friendly Society which will secure them medical attendance 
at a minimum rate. It seems to us altogether wrong in 
principle to dispense with these guarantees of independence as 
the permanent condition of the vote, though we would not 
have had them enforced by surprise so as to snatch the cup 
from the very mouth of those who were about to drink of it. 
Mr. Jesse Collings’s first Bill should have been adopted with- 
out alteration by the Government, if they had really wished to 
take their stan] upon a principle. Or they might have 
accepted from Mr. Acland his very sensible and moderate 
amendment. There is reason in saying that no man ought to 
lose his vote only for want of due warning that the accept- 
ance of medical relief from the parish would disqualify him. 
But there is no reason in saying that, when fairly warned of that 
consequence, he shall still be entitled to accept medical relief 
from the parish, without any detriment to his political rights. 
Doubtless the truth is that the desire to take the wind out of Mr. 
Chamberlain's sails was too much for the Government. They 
could not deny themselves the pleasure of dishing the Radicals ; 
and yet they wanted to combine with this unspeakable delight, 
the very incompatible delight of vindicating their seriousness 
as Conservative statesmen. Now, it stands to reason that if 
they are to cut the ground from under Mr. Chamberlain, 
they cannot please Mr. Pell; and if they are to please Mr. 
Pell, they cannot cut the ground from under Mr, Chamberlain. 
Their true plan would have been to take up the position 
of Mr. Bryce and Mr. Courtney so far as regards the 
policy of the future; but to admit that it would not be fair so 
to enforce that policy for the moment as to create general 
disappointment and a widespread feeling that advantage had 
been taken of the inadvertence of the labourers to snatch away 
the very boon which the Franchise Act had seemed to give. 
But this moderate course was not enough for the Tory Adminis- 
tration. And,as they would not join hands with Mr. Bryce and 
Mr. Courtney even on their principle, they found no one to join 
hands with when they came to draw invisible distinctions 
between food and medicine, and to flatter themselves that by 
so doing they were putting the demagogue to shame, and 
earning their right to hold high their Conservative heads. 
That is not the way to justify holding their heads high, Those 
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who hold their heads high should be clear of all consciousness 
of manceuvre and stratagem. But the Conservative tactics 
lately have consisted in manceuvre and stratagem, and if the 
Conservative leaders were honest with themselves they would 
hold their heads very low indeed. 





THE IRISH LAND PURCHASE BILL. 


HERE has seldom been a measure against which more 
could be said than the Irish Land Purchase Bill. It is 
admitted on all hands to be an experiment, and surely if there 
be any country in which it is time to put an end to experi- 
ments that country is Ireland. Its object is to create a 
peasant-proprietary,—that is to say, a class which will need a 
specially large provision of the virtues of industry and thrift. 
Yet the Bill deliberately rejects the best and natural evidence 
of these virtues,—the possession of money put by. We are 
constantly told that the Irish peasant likes nothing so much 
as spending his savings on the land; that he will give large 
sums for the occupancy right ; that now that he is protected 
against a rise of rent he will be an improving tenant ; that if 
he has preferred in the past to swell his deposit at the bank, it 
has been because he has had no confidence that if he made the 
land his bank, it would not be taken from him, It might have 
been thought, therefore, that when the State came forward with 
anew and easy machinery for giving him the land out and out, 
and when circumstances ensure that the landlords will put no 
obstacles in the way of its application, every farthing that the 
peasant could command would have been poured into the lap of 
the Land Commission. The authors of the Bill, at all events, 
show no anticipation of this. On the contrary, the Bill is 
framed on the assumption that the Irish peasant must be 
tempted into becoming aa owner ; that he must be dealt with 
as though he were a pauper unable to make one single move 
towards the realisation of what is all the time represented to 
be his most ardent ambition. Then as to the results, we are 
met by equally gloomy predictions. The fabric of society in 
Ireland is to be weakened by the withdrawal of the landlord 
lass; the Government is to be made more odious than it 
is already by being largely invested with the character of 
landlord; and the Irish vote will be the object of conflicting 
offers in the shape of proposals to remit or reduce rent. No 
part of this case can be said to be overstated. The Bill has all 
the faults which have been attributed to it, and these faults are 
undoubtedly calculated to work the results expected of them. 
And yet, notwithstanding all this, we hold that the Bill 
ought to pass. If it is very far from being a perfect Bill, it 
has to be applied te a condition of affairs which is very far 
trom perfect. True, it is an experiment, and Ireland has been 
losed with experimental legislation. But there is such a thing 
as spoiling the ship for a pennyworth of tar, even in esperi- 
ments, and we are still too far away from anything that can 
fairly be called success in our method of dealing with Ireland 
to make it safe to stop short where we are. True, the Bill 
proposes to tempt the peasant into becoming an owner. But 
given that it is desirable that he should become an owner, 
which hardly any one denies, it is absolutely necessary to 
tempt him. True, in so far as the landlords are bought out, 
absenteeism will be increased. But are the relations 
between a landlord anxious to sell, and a tenant who has 
to be tempted into buying, likely to be of a kind which 
makes the cessation of them a public misfortune? True, 
itis a great disadvantage that the State should displace the 
landlords. But is it a less disadvantage that the State should 
have to protect the landlords in the exercise of the rights of 
ownership which were reserved to them by the Act of 1881? 
True, the spectacle of Liberals and Conservatives alternately 
baiting their hooks for the Irish vote will not be an improving 
one. But it is not only in the character of landlord that the 
State may be made to bid for popularity in Ireland. It will 
be pressed, no doubt, if the Bill passes, to forego the remaining 
payments, or to allow of their postponement; but if the Bill 
is rejected, it will be pressed just as much to compel the land- 
lord to forego the rent due to him; and of the two, we think 
that effective resistance to this pressure will be harder in the 
latter case than in the former. In theory, the British taxpayer 
suffers when the Irish landowner suffers. Are they not both 
members of one body politic? But in practice the British 
taxpayer feels a penny taken out of his own pocket more 
than he would feel a pound taken out of the pocket of an Irish 
landowner, and we look to this difference to put some strength 
into his economical backbone. 
The case for the Bill is this, 





In the opinion of the Liberal 





Party, it was essential to the safety of life and property in 
Ireland, as well as to the right adjustment of the several 
interests of landlord and tenant in the soil, that the powers 
heretofore vested in the landlord should be curtailed. He is 
no longer the absolute owner of his estate except so far as he 
has limited his ownership by his own act; Parliament has 
intervened, and, without consulting him, has subjected him to 
serious additional limitations. A step does not cease to have 
certain consequences which are mischievous, only because it was 
necessary to take it ; and one effect of setting up fixity of tenure 
was to deprive the landlord of his interest in the management 
of his estate. That in many cases this effect has not been 
produced is due to the presence of exceptional circumstances. 
Where the landlord is wealthy, has a good deal of land in his 
own hands, is tied to the district by beautiful scenery, good 
sport, a fine ancestral mansion, and the position among his 
neighbours which wealth and residence for generations com- 
monly carry with them, his presence on the estate is a gain 
for all concerned. But it is a gain because he retains so 
many of the other characteristics usually associated with the 
landlord, that the obnoxious characteristic of drawing rent is 
almost lost sight of. But where the landlord is poor, has no 
source of income other than his rents, lives in an ugly house 
in an ugly part of the country, finds his sporting rights 
reduced to nothing by the hostility of the farmers, and is 
despised by his neighbours as a new man who bought the 
property when the old family were forced to sell under the 
encumbered Estates Act, his presence is no gain at all. The 
only incident of a landlord’s position that is left to him is the 
right to draw the rents; and when this is all, the sooner he 
becomes in fact, the absentee which he already is in spirit, 
the better for all concerned. 

It is quite right, therefore, to tempt tenants into becoming 
owners when the alternative is the continuance of so unsatis- 
factory a relationship as this; and when so much has been 
conceded, we have only to consider what is the lowest bid that 
will tempt them. We wish that it were not necessary to offer 
them an annual payment which, when interest and principal 
have both been provided for, will be lower than their present 
rents, Had this not been indispensable, the period of repay 
ment might have been very much shorter than the forty-nine 
years fixed in the Bill, Unfortunately, all who know Ireland 
are agreed that unless the tenant sees an appreciable immediate 
saving to be effected by buying his farm, he will prefer to go 
on renting it. He cannot be turned out so long as he pays 
his rent ; he cannot have his rent raised ; and he has convinced 
himself that there is at least an off-chance that before many 
years are over he will get the land for nothing. It is not to 
be expected that he should exchange these advantages in the 
present, and this prospect in the future, except for a very sub- 
stantial immediate gain. Our own fear is that the gain pro 
vided by the Bill may not be great enough to induce him tc 
part with the off-chance. , 

If it is great enough, we should hope that the period 
repayment will be shortened by the natural desire of the pur- 
chaser to buy on the most favourable terms. For a time, 
probably, he will wait to see whether the State proves an 
easier paymaster than the landlord. But in proportion as 
experience disabuses him of this hope, he will come more and 
more under the inducement to cut short the interval which 
stands between him and full ownership. In that case, the table 
in the schedule to the Act will have a new attraction for him, 
and his savings will naturally go to redeeming future instal- 
ments at the reduced rates there set out. No doubt he will 
not do this unless Parliament shows itself determined not to 
forego the rights of the taxpayer. But, after all, a firm front 
on the part of Parliament is a condition precedent to any soli 
improvement in the condition of Ireland. If we are 
to be refusing to-day, hesitating to-morrow, and givir 
the day after, we had better wash our hands of Ireland. 
nezs is of the essence of this experiment ; and we hope that 
there are no British statesmen yet in existence who would fai 
to be firm here. 














A LIGHT ON BISMARCK’S POLICY. 
— Paris correspondent of the 
romancing that the British public appears ei 
left off reading his communications or to distrust the gennine- 
In no other way can we account 
the universal silence observed with respect to the remark 
document which he sent to the Zvmes of last Saturday, u 
the title of An English Diplomatist’s Report in 157." 
Report is attributed to the late Lord Ampthill, and 
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ness of his revelations. 
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certainly worthy of that astute and well-informed diplomatist. 
Its publication at this moment is opportune, and its date is 
important for a reason which we shall presently give. 

It is well known that Count Moltke is in possession of care- 
fully prepared plans for the invasion of every country with 
which Germany might conceivably be engaged in hostilities. 
In like manner, Prince Bismarck and his diplomatic staff 
“ never cease,” says the English diplomatist, “ from working 
out political combinations and problems, only soluble in the 
last instance by ‘ blood and iron.” The two Powers which 
Prince Bismarck fears are Russia and France. Neither of 
them is likely to attack Germany single-handed ; and the 
problem therefore resolves itself into the chances and con- 
sequences of their coalition. The collapse of the Turkish 
Empire is only a question of time. How would that cata- 
strophe present itself to Prince Bismarck’s mind? Here is the 
“¢ diplomatist’s”” answer :—* When the Eastern crash comes, 
England wil! have to take some supreme resolution in order 
to maintain her hold upon India. Under these circumstances 
the maintenance of her communications will be the object 
before which all others will fall into insignificance; in 
other words, the securing of an exclusive control over 
Egypt, the Suez Canal, and the Valley of the Euphrates. 
The Powers whose opposition she must fear in her efforts 
to compass this end are France and Russia: France 
because of her pretensions to make a French lake of the 
Mediterranean ; Russia, because of her rivalry with her in the 
Far East. Will England try to gain her object by beating 
down those Powers vi et armis, or by co-operating with them ?” 
Suppose an alliance between France and Russia, on the 
understanding that France is to recover Alsace-Lorraine and 
Russia to secure Constantinople, England would have a choice 
of policies forced upon her from which, with the best will in 
the world, she will be unable to withdraw herself,—either to 
make common cause with Germany and Austria (under this 
hypothesis supposed to be allies), in order to prevent Russia 
from getting to Constantinople, and to break the power of Russia 
to such a degree as to prevent her from interfering with our 
taking possession of Egypt; or to sell her benevolent neutrality, 
if not her active co-operation, to France and Russia, in return 
for a carte b/anche to do as she lists in the matter of Egypt, 
the Suez Canal, and the Valley of the Euphrates. What 
policy would jest serve the interest of England in such a con- 
tingency? “To join with Germany and Austria would involve 
war with France in every portion of the European seas, war 
with Russia in Turkey and Asia—the most expensive war we 
could possibly engage in.” The other alternative would imply 
“an armed neutrality, or at most a summer cruise in the 
Baltic and Adriatic. We could not get at Germany, and 
Germany could not get at us. It would, therefore, neces- 
sarily be a duel between France and Russia on the one 
hand, and Germany and Austria on the other.” England’s 
benevolent neutrality would thus be “a sufficiently valuable 
consideration ” {o secure the alliance of France and Russia. 

But this combination implies on the part of England the 
abandonment of Turkey to herfate. Would England be likely 
to turn her back so completely on her traditional policy ? 
The reasons for her doing so, on the ground of enlightened 
self-interest, are so overwhelming “ that the certainty of our 
choosing the alternative of going with France and Russia against 
Germany would,” in the judgment of Berlin diplomacy, “irre- 
sistibly establish itself.” Constantinople, in the view of this 
school, has ceased to have any bearing on the defence of India, 
“and the maintenance of the integrity of Turkey has ceased 
to have araiso d'étre”’ for England. Our true policy, therefore 
—the policy which Prince Bismarck would adopt if he were Prime 
Minister of England—would be to encourage Russia towards 
Constantinople, and thereby arrest her advance towards India. 
This is England's true policy, for the following reasons :—It is 
cheap. Our armed neutrality would be so valuable to the 
supposed Franco-Russian alliance that Russia would gladly 
accept our terms. We should thus secure our communications 
with India at the cost of “an additional twopence in the pound 
on the income-tax; whereas the alternative course,” of an 
alliance with Germany and Austria, “ would be a bloody war 
for the maintenance of a useless position.” To the sagacious 
eye of the German Chancellor, therefore, * it is difficult to 
suppose that we shall hesitate about our choice.” 

But, unfortunately, the policy which is best for England is, 
from the Berlin point of view, bad for Germany. Russia astride 
on the Bosphorus and dominating the Danube would not suit 
German interests at all. Russia must, therefore, be kept away 


i 
her towards India, and giving her carte blanche in that dire 
tion. The “ diplomatist ” does not argue from his knowled me 
Prince Bismarck’s mind alone ; he quotes the explicit testimon 
of one of the ablest and most trusted of Prince Bismarck’s 
diplomatic agents. ‘Of course,” said this gentleman frank] 
to the “ diplomatist,” “ it must be the interest of Gena 
that Russia should spread out Asiawards, should get farther 
and farther away to the East, and nearer to you; that your 
relations to each other should get more and more complicated 
and both your position and hers in Asia should get more and 
more critical.” Russia “cannot burn her candle both at the 
European and Asiatic end. Every increase of barometrical 
pressure on her Asiatic flank implies a corresponding diminu- 
tion of pressure on her centre and left flank—a relief to 
Europe generally, and to us [Germans] in particular.” [py 
reply to this candid admission on the part of “a particular pet 
of Bismarck,” the “ English diplomatist ” suggested * that if 
his theory were correct the converse held good, and that if it 
were for the advantage of Germany and Continental Europe 
that matters should be kept in a state of chronic crisis between 
us and Russia in Asia, it would be clearly good for us that 
this chronic crisis should be shifted to Europe, and Russia be 
enticed to Constantinople.” ‘Of course it would,” was the 
prompt reply ; “and it is therefore clearly a dispensation of 
Providence in our favour that John Bull never tries new com- 
binations, but sticks to old traditions, and that the integrity 
of Turkey, in spite of rhyme or reason, remains an article of 
his political faith.” 

This was written in the beginning of 1875. So that just 
before the opening of the Eastern Question Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government had the incalculable advantage of knowing Prince 
Bismarck’s mind without Prince Bismarck’s knowledge. Prince 
Bismarck’s profound and keen intelligence saw at once the 
enormous advantage which England’s position then gave her 
in the event of a political crisis in Turkey. The only question 
was whether the English Government would see England’s oppor- 
tunity, and profit byit. At that time Prince Bismarck had no ally. 
France was thirsting for revenge ; Austria had not forgotten 
Sadowa; the relations between Berlin and St. Petersburg were 
strained, for Prince Gortchakoff had just announced to Europe 
that Russia had put her veto on a second invasion of France 
by Prussia. Without offending a single Power, England 
might have taken the lead in settling the Eastern Question 
on her own terms. The Great Powers invited her more than 
once to take the lead. But the English Cabinet threw all its 
chances away. Its only policy was that of the dog in the 
manger—a policy which has little chance of success when there 
happen to be six dogs inthe manger. Bismarck saw his oppor- 
tunity. He watched with satisfaction the estrangement of Russia 
from England. He encouraged England to pose as the guardian 
of Constantinople. He let Lord Beaconsfield take the lead 
against Russia at the Congress of Berlin, while he himself secured 
the gratitude of Russia by obtaining for her all the material 
fruits of her victory. The famous “ Peace with honour” was 
thus a victory for Prussia at the cost of England. The com- 
bination which Bismarck dreaded was a duel between France 
and Russia against Germany and Austria—possibly against 
Germany alone—with England occupying a commanding 
position which would enable her to dictate her own terms with 
impunity. The “ Peace with honour” completely changed 
the situation. Austria was forced into the arms of Prussia. 
The seeds of suspicion and enmity were sown between France and 
England by the clandestine acquisition of Cyprus and the Dual 
Control in Egypt, and most of all, perhaps, by the ostentatious 
proclamation of an alliance between England, Germany, and 
Austria. It was then, and not at the meeting of the three 
Emperors eighteen months ago, that Russia was forced to seek 
in the direction of India that expansion which was forbidden 
her in the direction of Constantinople. “ It is really painful,” 
said Prince Gortchakoff in 1877, while pleading for a friendly 
understanding with England, “ to see two great States, which 
together might regulate European questions to their mutual 
advantage and the benefit of all, excite themselves and 
the world by an antagonism founded on prejudices or 
misunderstandings.” We are no admirers of Russian 
policy, and we have small confidence in Russian diplomacy. 
But Russian statesmen have always shown a keen appreciatior 
of Russian interests, and have always been anxious, from 
motives of pure selfishness, to have a friendly understanding 
with England, They understand, as clearly as Prince Bismarck, 
that the fate of Constantinople, while of great importance to 
Germany, has ceased to be of importance to England ; and 





from Constantinople, and this can only be done by pushing 


they would gladly have agreed to any arrangement which 
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would secure to Russia the freedom of the Bosphorus. While 
that is denied them, they will devote all their energies, with 
the goodwill of Prince Bismarck, to find an outlet to the sea 
in the neighbourhood of India. Certainly the “ English 
diplomatist’s ” exposition of the political situation in 1875 is 
about as severe & condemnation of Lord Beaconsfield’s foreign 
policy as it is possible to imagine. His Government is there 
exposed as a feeble gasconading puppet in the toils of a foreign 


Power. 





JUDGES, WITNESSES, AND PRISONERS. 


HE statement made by Mr. Baron Huddleston at Bury St. 
Edmund’s last week, as to the effect of the Assize 
system on poor witnesses, was startling. ‘* Last year,” he said, 
when I was on the Oxford Circuit, we had at Worcester eight 
rsons charged with murder, and the business then occupied 
fifteen working days; the result being that before the assizes 
were finished some of the witnesses actually became dependent 
upon the charity of their friends, and had even to pawn their 
clothes.” This is certainly a monstrous hardship on the 
witnesses, and sounds more like a tale of the dark ages than 
an incident in the life of the nineteenth century. The Baron 
used it to enforce his doctrine that the new circuit arrange- 
ments were wholly bad. His speech was delivered in answer 
toa presentment of the Grand Jury of the county of Suffolk 
that, “looking to the absence of crime and other causes, there 
is no necessity for the number of Assizes now held, entailing 
as it does considerable expense and trouble.” The Baron's 
remarks above quoted would seem to be a pretty effective 
answer to the complaint of the Jury as to the absence of crime 
and the excessive number of Assizes; because if with four 
Assizes a-year the witnesses are kept kicking their heels and 
reduced to pawning their clothes in fifteen days, what would 
they not be reduced to in iwenty-two days or thirty days, 
which is the time the Assizes might be expected to last if 
reduced to three or two a-year? Yet the Baron's speech con- 
sisted of a vindication of the Jury, and his story of the witnesses 
was introduced for the sake of supporting their charge. Not 
only did he not approve of four Assizes a-year, but he did not 
approve of the practice of amalgamating counties for assize 
purposes which prevails at two out of the four Assizes. The 
two complaints are, however, inconsistent. If there is so much 
crime that the result of amalgamating counties is to drive the 
witnesses to pawn their clothes, then there is crime enough 
not merely to justify four Assizes, at two cf which counties are 
amalgamated, but to justify four Assizes in each separate county- 
town. If,on the other hand, there is not enough crime to 
justify four Assizes, then they must be reduced to three or 
two, and the undeserved hardships of the witnesses will still 
be suffered in their separate counties, the length of which will 
be proportionately increased. 

But the fact is that the authorities are right in considering, 
as, according to Mr. Baron Huddleston, they do, that ‘a change 
from four to three Assizes would be a retrograde motion.” The 
institution of Quarter Sessions is a sufficient answer to that 
proposal. Quarter Sessions are held four times a year because 
of the hardship inflicted on prisoners in keeping them untried 
for more than three months on end. Why are prisoners guilty 
of housebreaking to be thus offered the boon of speedy justice, 
while it is denied to the burglar? Burglary is only house- 
breaking by night; yet, according to the theory of the Grand 
Jury of Suffolk, the one is to be kept in prison for six months or 
four months before trial, while the other would be hardly used 
if kept at the utmost three months. What are the hardships 
of a witness who has to live doing nothing for a fortnight 
compared with those of the perhaps equally innocent prisoner 
who is kept locked up for six months or four months before 
trial? There is a very simple and easy remedy for the case of 
the witnesses. Nothing more is required than authority to 
the police or the Clerk of the Peace to order the expenses of 
witnesses to be paid in advance whenever the necessities of the 
case require it, instead of deferring payment till after the case 
is tried. The solicitors in the case would be ready enough to 
advance subsistence-money if they had power on application 
to get payment, or a promise of payment, from the recognised 
authority. The additional expense, if any, entailed on the 
country, would be as nothing compared with the saving effected 
by the system of amalgamating the less populous counties for 
Assize purposes. That the amalgamation is necessary in 
Some counties is instanced by the experience of a Judge 
this week, who announced that he had attended the opening 
of the Assizes in three counties to try one prisoner. The 





precise method of amalgamation is a pure matter of detail, to 
be varied from time to time as experience dictates. But the 
retention of four Assizes a year is a matter of principle, 
and it is one on which there should be no backsliding. 
It is impossible to help feeling that it was not the 
absence of crime, but the “other causes,” which dictated 
the presentment of the Suffolk jury. Those other causes are 
that it is a great bore for country gentlemen to have to go to 
the Assize town to take part in the administration of justice. 
It is also, no doubt, a great bore for the learned Baron to have 
to leave the delights of London dinners for the disordered 
feasts of Judges’ lodgings. It is a still greater bore for the 
members of the Bar to have to leave “the blossom of the 
flying term ”’ to try and catch the flying and scanty briefs on 
circuit. But, “after all,’—if Mr. Goschen will allow the 
phrase,—the Assizes are made for criminals, not for counsel; for 
gaol-birds, not Judges ; for the persons to be tried, not for those 
who have to try them. In the administration of justice, and, 
above all, in the administration of criminal justice, speed is 
almost as essential as fairness. In a large number of cases a 
wrongful conviction would be less harmful to the convict than 
an acquittal after six months’ imprisonment. To the public at 
large, a delay in trial is a greater burden than a miscarriage of 
justice or the offence itself. It may well be that alterations in 
our criminal system are necessary. The Grand Jury itself is 
an obsolete ornament which might advantageously be got rid of. 
An itinerant Justice of the High Court might in many places 
be conceivably dispensed with. In the more populous centres 
—in Lancashire, and Yorkshire, and Middlesex, in Birmingham 
and the Potteries—a permanent Judge of the High Court of 
Justice would certainly not find the time hang heavy on his hands 
for want of work, civil or criminal. In other parts of the country 
a roving Stipendiary might be a more profitable investment of 
public money than the angel visits of the last of the Barons, 
Partly by localisation, partly by devolution, the burden too heavy 
to be borne of the itinerant Justices might perhaps be lightened. 
But whatever may be the instruments by which the gaols are 
delivered, nothing is more certain than that the more frequently 
gaols are delivered, the more effectively will the State perform 
its primary function of protecting the lives and property of its 
members. Economically, as well as politically, speaking, it 
would be far better to increase the number of Judges than to 
decrease the number of Assizes. The cumbrousness of the 
machinery may well be diminished, but only that the speed of 
its working and the continuity of its output may be propor- 
tionately developed. 


THE NEW LONDON UNIVERSITY SCHEME. 

| EFORE making a few further criticisms on the scheme of 
the Committee of Convocation for recasting the Uni- 
versity of London, we must correct the error by which we 
spoke of it last week as the scheme of the Association for 
promoting the establishment of a Teaching University for 
London. It is the scheme of a Committee of Convocation 
appointed to confer with that Association, and to promote its 
objects; but there is nothing to show that even if the scheme 
of this Committee for revolutionising the University be carried, 
and a new charter founded on it be granted and accepted by 
the Senate and by Convocation, the Association in question 
might not come forward with a new proposal for engrafting a 
further revolution on the revolution so effected. In that case, 
it might be truly said that though the Committee had 
conceived and carried a scheme to throw the University into 
the hands of a few of the present Collegiate teachers, it had 
neither suggested nor carried a scheme for the appointment of 
University teachers of its own, and that the Association would 
have been created in vain if the then already 
effected were not to be supplemented b ier cataclysm 
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such as the original Association chietly ha view. 

But this at least is plain, that if the scheme of the Com- 
mittee be accepted by Convocation and by the Senate, the 
University of London will in future be controlled by a few of 
the teachers whose work it at present tests, and these, with 
certain exceptions, not even the teachers who send it up 
its best candidates for degrees. On the scheme proposed, 
the future Senate is to consist of thirty members, of whom 
six are to bk nominated by the Crown, six are to be elected 
by Convocation, six are to be named by the heads of six 
different bodies, of which three at least are competing 


Examining Boards (the College of Physicians, the College 
of Surgeons, and the Council of Legal Education), while 
twelve are to be elected by what are called the four 
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Faculties (three by each), who will be, speaking roughly, 
the London teaching bodies, and the London teaching 
bodies only. It is evident that a clear majority of the thirty 
members of whom the Senate will in future consist will be imme- 
diate representatives of London teachers. Probably some of the 
Convocation members will be teachers in the Colleges. 
University College and King’s College will each have a direct 
representative on the Senate. The twelve members elected by 
the Faculties will either be teachers or men who are under the 
immediate influence of teachers; while only the six Crown 
nominees will be, in general, really independent of the teachers, 
and they are just the men who, according to the present 
experience of the University, attend more or less irregularly, 
and can hardly be relied on to represent any continuous or 
steady policy. Now, we must say that a revolution which 
throws the Executive of the University into the hands of 
London teachers seems to us far from likely to be a beneficial 
one. We have often expressed our belief that teachers as a body 
should be better represented on the Senate of the University 
than they now are. We should have been well inclined to 
give them six or eight permanent representatives on the Senate, 
but by no means to put them in a majority. Those who test 
the work of the teachers should be independent of the 
teachers, and especially should be independent of a single and 
rather small class of teachers. Not 20 per cent. of the candi- 
dates for London University degrees come from London at all. 
At least 80 per cent., we believe, come from the country,— 
many of them from excellent denominational Colleges in the 
North. Yet while none of the teachers in these Colleges are, 
—or, indeed, can be,—represented in the Senate, if only 
from the difficulty of the distance, the teachers in the 
London Colleges are to have an overwhelming weight in 
the Senate, and practically to be enabled to adapt the 
examinations very much to their own methods of teach- 
ing. Is this reasonable or fair? Can it possibly add to 
the weight of the test applied, if it is known that those who 
apply the test are very deeply concerned in so moulding the test 
that it shall be one which their own teaching shall supply the 
means of passing satisfactorily ? How will the many excellent 
teachers at a distance from London like the result, if they 
find, as they probably would find, without any intentional 
unfairness, that the result of the change had been to make the 
examinations comparatively easy for London students, and 
decidedly more diflicult for students who had been educated 
by different methods and in a different atmosphere? Would 
not the result very probably be that the London degrees would 
lose their credit with more than 50 per cent. of the candidates 
who now apply for them, and gain credit only with the London 
men whose teachers had made the new tests, as well as prepared 
them to pass those tests ? 

We lave said that, in our opinion, the nomination of a few 
London teachers on the Senate would be a very great change 
for the better ; but then they should be in so decided a minority 
that they could only hope to bring their ideas to bear by 
moral persuasion—in other words, by using their great 
experience as teachers to convince the Senate of the value 
of their So long as they merely contributed 
the experience of a few eminent teachers to the Senate, 
their influence there would be most useful. But once give 
them practical command of the Senate, and the danger that 
their special conception of the teacher’s office would override 
the Senate, or even would have the repute of overriding the 
Senate without actually doing so, would be so great that the 
University would no longer have that credit for impartiality 
by which it has acquired all its usefulness and influence. Let 
such a misfortune befall the University of London, and we 
may be quite sure that the number of candidates for degrees 
from other parts of the kingdom would fall off much more 
rapidly than the number of candidates for degrees from London 
l ild increase. 
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A SCOTCH PORSON. 
BRB‘ I little notice has been taken, even north of the Tweed, of 
the death, which took place a few days ago in Edinburgh, 
of the most painstaking of Scotch, perhaps indeed the most 
remorselessly accurate of all recent, classical scholars. According 
to report, which ought to be true if it is not, an eminent German 
philologist, who visited Edinburgh a few years ago, asked one 
of its citizens to whom he had an introduction to take him to 
‘the most illustrious of living Scotchmen.” The worthy man, 
on inquiring who this was, and on being informed that it was 
Dr. Veitch, author of “ Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective,” 





| 
said he had never heard of such a person. The old scholar, had 
the story been told him, would not have been at all aggrieved, 
Probably he would have chuckled at the success with which he 
had lived his quiet, self-contained life amid the ecclesiasticg} 
and municipal activities of Edinburgh, obeying the injunction 
of Donne,— 
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Let men dispute whether thou breathe or no.” 
While he would have been gratified to learn that his efforts in 
the interests of scholarship were recognised by the countrymen 
of Buttmann, he would also have been pleased to think that a 
merciful providence had prevented the recognition from taking 
an embarrassing personal form. From his modest point of view 
it was, possibly, a kind of triumph—Veitch was a son of the 
Border, and all its sons are athletes in one way or another— 
to have distanced in the race of life the great majority of 
his contemporaries. He was at college with Edward Irving and 
Thomas Carlyle, being a year or two younger than the one, and, 
unless the belief of his friends is wrong, slightly the senior of 
the other. An excellent fellow-Borderer—who, in the jargon of 
Redistribution, may be described as a Wilson-cum- Wordsworth 
poet, and whose best work would be more widely appreciated 
but for the vein of mysticism in it—he was in the habit of calling 
“Tom Aird” as being, so to speak, quite a young man. Not only 
has Veitch survived these, but he has survived most of his juniors 
by a generation,—men such as the late James Hannay, who 
were attached to him by their sympathy with the classical side 
of culture, and perhaps by the feudal Conservatism which sat 
so well upon him, a secular, never-to-be- questioned orthodoxy. 
The life of this, the latest and perhaps the last of our scholars 
of the Alexandrine type, was absolutely uneventful. Born ina 
Roxburghshire village in 1794, he passed from the parish school 
of Jedburgh to the University of Edinburgh. “Intended” for 
the ministry of the Church of Scotland, he attended both the 
Arts and Divinity courses of college study. He even took Orders ; 
but his younger acquaintances, of whom the present writer is 
one, never heard him preach, and never, indeed, heard in any 
reliable way of his having preached. There was a vague tradition 
that he had “ officiated ” in an Edinburgh pulpit on some extra- 
ordinary occasion; but the occasion, when any attempt was 
made to find a date for it, seemed to vanish hopelessly into the 
mists of forgotten history. Not that Veitch was troubled with 
theological doubt, or ever wavered in his loyalty to his Church- 
and-State Conservatism. He had simply found both his pleasure 
and his vocation in devotion to the minutiae of classical criti- 
cism. His wants were few; he elected to remain a bachelor; 
and it was understood—for, as already said, he was an essen- 
tially self-contained man, and even to his intimate friends did 
not speak much of his affairs—that he added to his private 
means by “ coaching ” students in the Classics. In 1848 Veitch 
published his manual on the “ Irregular and Defective Greek 
Verbs.” He described it modestly as the result of ‘a course 
of extensive and rather accurate reading of the Greek authors.” 
The reading that he must have accomplished was enormous; 
and probably never was a book of the kind so free from even 
trifling errors. It soon became known, and was thoroughly 
appreciated by scholars on the Continent; and in 1865 a second 
edition was issued by the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, 
to whom Veitch gave his thanks in his Preface in this 
characteristic and eminently Scotch fashion :—‘I feel grateful 
to the Delegates of the Clarendon Press for their scholarly 
generosity in bringing out this book, so little fitted—however 
good and useful its aim—to eagage the favour of the Trade.” Itis 
unnecessary to dwell upon this monument of scholarly industry ; 
it will remain as the text-book on its subject till, as Burns said 
of De Lolme’s “ British Constitution,” the world of scholarshi 
find a better. Veitch was now engaged by the Clarendon Pres: 
to aid in a new edition of Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, and in 
other congenial work. his he performed in Edinburgh, where 
he lived the retired life of a scholar, removing occasionally to @ 
little cottage he had in the village of Lanton, near his own 
Jedburgh, where once the present writer, when on a visit to the 
Seott country, found him gloating over classical proofs. The 
extent and accuracy of Veitch’s learning will probably never be 
fully known. His acquaintance with Latin literature was as 
intimate as his acquaintance with Greek. Lexicographers of all 
kinds he regarded as his peculiar game. He denounced their 
enormities in unmeasured terms, and hunted them down without 
mercy. For many years he poured out in private the vials of 
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his wrath on a well-known Latin-English Dictionary. At last 
he made a careful critique of it, which was published in a Scotch 
newspaper by instalments, that must have amounted in all toa 
small volume. He watched the appearance of these instalments 
with intense delight, which he communicated to the present 
writer, who had aided him slightly in the matter of publication, 
and who can never forget Veitch’s coming to him in triumph 
with the news that the peccant lexicographer had written asking 
his co-operation in producing a new and corrected edition of his 
book. There was not the slightest suspicion of vanity in this 
triumph—nothing but pure pleasure at the victory of truth over 
error in the arena of datives and ablatives. 

Veitch, although a scholar and a retiring man, was no ascetic. 
On the contrary, and till shortly before his death, nothing 
delighted him more than to sally from his Edinburgh lodgings 
of an evening, when his work was over, and join a congenial 
company, where he could be, as he always felt, young, and where, 
when he was in the vein, he would tell a good Border story. 
There must be few men in any way connected with scholarship 
or letters in Edinburgh during the last quarter, or even half- 
century, who have not met at some small supper-party a man of 
spare figure, with a shrewd, humorous face, suggestive of an 
ever-youthful or undergraduate soul,—a man who made no 
pretence at conversational brilliance, who obviously preferred 
listening to speaking, but who when he laughed, laughed, not 
uproariously, but yet from head to foot and with every fibre 
of his being. The great disappointment of Veitch’s life 
was the fact that he was not offered the Chair of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh when it was vacant in 1852. But the 
chagrin of his almirers and friends was probably greater than 
his own; and it is probable that his essentially freedom-loving, 
though not Bohemian, nature, would have felt uncomfortable 
in the buckram of an Edinburgh professorial “ position.” 
Simple, sincere, courteous, the grand seigneur of the old school 
where the other sex was concerned, Veitch was, after his own 
fashion, sensitive even to punctiliousness, and was quite as 
intolerant of social as of grammatical shoddy. But although he 
devoted a lifetime to what may seem the driest of even philo- 
logical studies, he never became a pedant. In truth, he loved 
his genitives and second aorists with an almost paternal love. 
Even in his * Irregular Verbs” he gives an air of human interest 
to his researches, as, when he says of a Greek future tense that 
has given him trouble, “ Was it generally just tolerated, or was 
it in all cases so familiar as to mix in good society without 
offending the scrupulous or fear of the shell.’ He can 
even censure and forgive a familiar friend in the course 
of his researches. Thus, speaking of a disputed meaning 
says, ‘We are sorry to observe Dindorff 
giving in to this change. It is unworthy of him.” But a 
few hundred pages further on we read, “we are pleased to 
observe that W. Dindorff (5th edition) has now recalled caazs.” 
He deeply laments the fall of Dindorff in the affuire dzciice; 
but he is ready to kill the fatted calf for him when he does 
justice to oaez. Devoted Johnsonians have declared that they 
could draw a portrait of their idol from the definitions in his 
Dictionary. Similarly they who have had, even for a brief 
period, the privilege of the acquaintance of the amiable Scotch 
scholar who has passed away, will find something more than the 
dry bones of his scholarship in “ Greek Verbs, Irregular and 
Defective.” 


of vroddce he 


THE FASCINATION OF TERROR. 

N an interesting letter addressed to last week’s number of 
the Lancet by Mr. William Curran, there are various illus- 
trations given of the effects of terror on the mind,—first, in 
paralysing the active powers by which men would otherwise be 
enabled to escape from danger; and next, in impelling them to 
precipitate themselves into the very destruction they desire to 
escape. But the remarkable thing about the letter is that the 
writer does not appear to discriminate between the two. He 
appears to regard the latter impulse,—an active impulse essen- 
tially diseased and morbid,—as absolutely identical with the 
paralysis which fear so often brings on the practical faculties of 
men. Now, if one and the same cause will account for both, it 
should at least be explained how it happens that it will account 
for both. Of course, if a man be utterly paralysed at an 
instant when the most active exertion is required if he is 
to escape death, that paralysis will produce the same effect 
as if it had directly killed him, but it produces that effect 


only by rendering him passive when he ought to be 





active. If the same emotion of terror goes further, and 
not only renders him unable to do what he ought to do to 
effect his escape, but stimulates him to do what can only end in 
his destruction, it should be explained how it happens that the 
unnerving influence passes beyond paralysis into a stimulus to 
self-destructive effort. Take two distinct cases referred to by 
Mr. Curran, one from Mr. Wilson’s “ Abode of Snow ” :—‘ An 
eye-witness once told me that when the horse’s hind foot got 
over the road, it struggled above half a minute in that position, 
and the rider had plenty of time to dismount safely, and might 
easily have done so; but a species of paralysis seemed to coin 
over hinm—his face turned deadly white, and he sat on the 
horse without making the least effort to save himself until 
they both went over backwards.” Well, there you have the 
pure paralysis of terror. An effort was wanted which the 
panic of the moment would not allow the rider to make, and 
he perished, not in consequence of any morbid impulse 
which led him to his destruction, but for want of the power 
to exert himself for his own safety. We all know the soit 
of rigidity which sudden terror brings upon us; and thongh 
we may not know how or why it has this effect upon us, pro- 
bably no one who ever lived up to maturity is without some 
actual experience of the disabling effect of a sudden shock. 
But what has to be accounted for in the case of what is called 
the fascination of terror, is not a disabling process at all, but a 
positive stimulus to the very act that you most dread. The 
man whose death was describe] in the passage just taken from 
“The Abode of Snow” did not throw himself back into the 
abyss. He simply did not throw himself off his horse as he 
would have done had he kept his presence of mind. It was the 
horse’s slip that killed him, and the paralysis which the terroi 
caused. Nevertheless, when terror produces the very act 
that is most dreaded, it certainly has not a paralysing but 
a perversely stimulating influence. Yet the two are treated 
by Mr. Curran as if they were identical. For example, Mr 
Curran quotes as follows, from Mr. Arthur Cavanagh’s 
“Cruise of R.Y.S. ‘Eva’ ”:—“ We were getting tolerably high 
up when a halt occurred, occasioned by one of our number 
losing his head, as it is called...... He declared his inabilty ”’ 
[to comply, we suppose, with some recommendation ] ; “ his firm 
conviction was that he should throw himself over the brink of 
the horrid ravine aforesaid.” And Mr. Curran adds, “ As to the 
‘fascination,’ referred to above,—the analogue of which would 
be, I assume, in medical parlance, sensational paralysis or 
nervous shock,—I contributed a letter on the subject some years 
ago to Nature, which elicited several illustrations in point; 
and he goes on to quote the story from Mr. Wilson’s “ Abode 
of Snow” which we have given above. Now, we cannot 
in the least understand why a morbid desire to make an 
active effort in the wrong direction, should be treated as 
identical with the inability to make an 
the right direction. Surely the latter may be assigned 
to a paralysing shock, but the former should be assigned 
to some positive stimulus,—to a spur of some kind, and not 
to the mere benumbing of any of the powers. 





active effort in 


Mr. Curran seems 
to have told an acquaintance who confessed that he had felt 
the strongest inclination to throw himself from some high 
bridge, and who referred it to an instigation of the devil, that 
it was much more likely to be due “toa derangement of the 
duodenum,” which does not seem to us to have been at all a 
sagacious remark, We all know what derangements of that 
kind lead to. ‘They lead to bad dreams; they lead to discom- 
fort; they may lead to giddiness, and inability to keep your 
head; but they do not once in a million cases lead to a longing 
for a mad leap into destruction. A gentleman who had passed 
by a very wild Himalayan pass into Cashmere, told Mr. Curran 
that he was within an ace of pitching himself headforemost into 
the wildest of the gorges he had skirted; indeed, his mind had 
been quite unsettled by the mad impulse; but so far from desiring 
such an end to his life,—which is what mere indigestion and its 
consequences might possibly produce,—he had lived throughout 
his journey in deadly fear of being unable to resist the impulse 
to cast himself down, and his native servants evidently thought 
that his mind had been unsettled by his peril. Now, how does 
a mere paralysis of the active powers account for a mad im- 
pulse of that sort to do the very thing which you most dread ? 
It resembles more the asserted fascination of the bird for the 
serpent,—a fascination which makes it fly into the mouth of its 
destroyer,—than it resembles paralysis of any sort. 


Perhaps a certain amount of clue is given to the difference 
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between the paralysis of terror and the morbid impulses gene 
rated by terror, in Mr. Curran’s quotation from Drink- 
water’s “ Siege of Gibraltar’’ as to the fascination produced by 
the shells on some of those who were in danger of becoming 
victims. ‘ Lieutenant Lowe,” he says, “ lost his leg by a shot 
on the slope of the hill under the Castle. He saw the shot before 
the fatal effect, but was fascinated to the spot. This sudden 
arrest of the faculties was uot uncommon. Several instances 
occurred to my own observation, when men utterly free have 
had their senses so engaged by a shell in its descent that, 
though sensible of their own danger, they have been imme- 
diately fixed to the place. But what is more remarkable, these 
men have so instantaneously recovered themselves on its fall to 
the ground, us to remove to a place of safety before the shell 
burst.” This last sentence seems to us to suggest that when 
the source of the fascination is not merely a shock, but what 
we may call tie imaginative contemplation of the law of the 
shock, there is a spell cast over the imagination as one watches 
the career of that which carries death with it,—a spell which is 
broken by any visible termination to that career. Hence the 
effect is very different where you can see the phenomenon to 
its close without a fatal result to yourself, from what it 
is where you cannot get quit of the conception which 
possesses you without some fatal deed. It appears that 
those soldiers who were fascinated by the flight of the shells, 
got quit of the fascination the moment they had watched 
the shell to earth. The attitude of expectation from which 
they could not liberate themselves till they saw the com- 
plete result, ceased to hoid possession of them the moment 
the shell touched ground, and then once more they had all 
their faculties about them. Well, does not this suggest that 
the source of the morbid feeling which leads men to pitch 
themselves off the brink of precipices, is a deep intellectual 
absorption in the idea of falling from that fearful height, 
an absorption which, far from paralysing them, really vibrates 
through their body, just as some foolish rhyme will sometimes 
vibrate throuzh the lips and tongue, so that one cannot help 
repeating it ou the most inappropriate occasions? It was 
not terror of the consequence of the explosion of the shell 
which paralysed the soldiers who were watching, but the 
awful interest excited by its flight; they could no more stop 
watching till they saw exactly where it fell, than an eager archer 
could help watching where his arrow should hit the target. But 
this awestruck curiosity once satisfied, the spell was broken, and 
the men were able to run for their lives. So, we take it, the 
active principle in the fascination which makes men throw 
themselves over precipices, is the imaginative preoccupation 
with the horrible idea of where one’s body would go to if 
one did fall, uutil at last the impulse to make the experiment 
is almost as irresistible as was the impulse of those soldiers to 
note the place where the shell touched the ground. The mind 
is preoccupied with a morbid question as to what the tremen- 
dous fall would be like; and that question is so importu- 
nate that it insists on securing the only answer of which it 
is capable,—which, in such a case as this, is not attainable 
except by o mad leap. It is not, however, the paralysing 
action of terror which produces the leap, but, on the contrary, 
the intense thrill through the whole body which the terror of such 
a leap engenders. Terror, we take it, has two quite different 
modes of affecting us, according as it is only a shock,—when it 
paralyses us, and that is all,—or is a shock accompanied by a 
very absorbiug interest as to what the law of the shock 
may be. Where that curiosity can be gratified without any 
necessarily fatal end to those who feel it, they escape. 
But where it cannot be gratified without a tragic ending, it 
nevertheless takes possession of the organisation very much 
as though it were, as Mr. Curran’s friend said, so much to his 
disgust, an instigation of the devil. Now, though that may be 
a very false account of the matter, we must say that it is a 
less absurd account of the impulse to self-destruction, than the 
very unmeauing suggestion that this is due to a “ derange- 
ment of the duodenum.” Such derangements occur every 
day without prompting any one to jump over a precipice. But 
an imagination so morbidly preoccupied with the impression of a 
frightful descent, as to precipitate the body into that descent, is 
not to be found every day, and hardly to be found at all except 
where all the conditions of the case concur to fill a man’s other- 
wise perhaps sluggish imagination with one over-exciting idea. 
The remedy, we should say, would be, not a medicine to re- 
lieve the “duodenum,” but vivid companionship guiding the 





morbidly prepossessed imagination into a new channel,—the 
channel of some high resolve, or the channel of some new 
personal interest,—any channel, in short, which is deep enough 
and filled by a sufficiently eager stream of interest, to divert the 
mind from this haunting physical riddle as to the terrible con. 
sequences of slipping an inch or two over the fatal edge. 


GYMNASTICS BY THE BLIND. 

()* Saturday last there was to be seen at the Crystal Palace 

a spectacle which we are hardly using too strong a term 
in calling a marvellous one. We allude to the gymnastic display 
of the pupils of the Royal Normal College and Academy of 
Music for the Blind, at Upper Norwood. We have called the 
spectacle a marvellous one, and by trying to describe it we must 
justify the use of such aterm. ‘The performance took place on 
the boarded floor of the Palace, in front of the Handel orchestra, 
the whole of the square space between the orchestra and the 
theatre opposite being called into use. The proceedings began 
with the marching, in various formations, of the sixteen girls— 
ranging in age, apparently, from eight to sixteen or eighteen— 
who formed the female contingent of the gymnasts. The ladies 
who teach the pupils, and who in turn took command of the 
“squad” on Saturday, stood in the centre of the open 
space; with the voices of these ladies only to guide them, 
the girls went with unerring accuracy through movements 
which, without the aid of diagrams and technical phraseo- 
logy, it is difficult clearly to describe. Close observation 
was really needed to convince one that the performers were 
blind. Beginning with simple marching in column of fours and 
eights (i.e., each rank numbering four and eight in turn), the 
girls moved about in all directions ; tirst marching straight along 
the right-hand edge of the area to the very end; and then, when 
one dreaded that they would encounter some obstacle, at the 
simple words “left wheel” turning suddenly to the left and 
marching straight to the opposite corner. Here the word of 
command was repeated, and so on until the starting-point was 
reached. This simple marching was followed by the marching 
of the girls from the corner of the square towards the centre—a 
much more complicated affair, because, instead of describing a 
right-angle at the wheeling-point, they had to describe an angle 
of forty-five degrees. This was succeeded by movements in 
which the squad divided itself into two companies, which wheeled 
about each other, the ranks formed never becoming uneven; 
then square, reformed column, until there seemed to be no limit 
to the changing positions which they could assume. 

‘The marching exercises of the girls being completed, the turn 
came of the boys and young men, to the number of about thirty- 
six. By these were performed similar, but, if possible, still more 
complicated, evolutions, including perhaps the most remark- 
able exploit of all—“the intersection of columns of fours and 
eights.” The squad having formed into two companies, these 
marched, first in ranks of four and then of eight, from the 
corners of the square near the orchestra towards the centre, 
intersecting each other as they proceeded,—i.e., the first rank 
of the left-hand column having passed a given point, the first 
rank of the right-hand column passed the same point before 
the second rank of the left-hand column reached it, and 
so on. At one moment it appeared inevitable that one of 
the ranks of the left column would collide with one of the 
ranks of the right; the lads seemed, however, to divine their 
nearness to each other. At the critical moment those at the 
end of one of the ranks swerved a little aside, and thus the 
collision was averted. 

These movements completed, the girls reap peared, and went 
through various ring and Swedish exercises. Then followed 
the “ apparatus” work, i.e., gymnastics on the parallel bars and 
vaulting-horse, in which the young men who performed them 
acquitted themselves with a boldness and precision that would 
have done credit to sighted gymnasts. They were led by 
Mr. G. M. Campbell, son of the Principal of the College, and 
director of the performances, who proved himself a practised 
gymnast, and to whom, we believe, the pupils are indebted for the 
training that enables them to perform such wonders. Next in 
order came dumb-bell exercises by the girls to the accompaniment 
of a hunting chorus, sung, in perfect time and tune, by the male 
squad. The grace of these exercises, and the beautiful precision 
with which they accorded with the rhythm of the singing, made 
the performance perhaps the prettiest of all. The display 
terminated with a“ grand mass exercise,” in which the whole 
of the performers took part, using Indian clubs, dumb-bells, 
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oles, &c., where the combined exercises produced a very quaint 
and picturesque effect. 

After the singing by the College choir of Mendelssohn’s 
setting of the psalm, “Judge me, O God,” in which they dis- 
tinguished themselves by their purity of tone, perfect time, and 
that simplicity of method which is the truest mark of artistic 
feeling, came the second great event of the day, the distribution 
of prizes by H.R.H. Princess Frederica of Hanover. The 
pupils were ranged on the floor in front of the orchestra, and 
from among them came in their turn the prize-winners, 
many of them little boys and girls of eight or nine, who, 
ascending the stairs leading to the orchestra on the left- 
hand side, passed along until they were opposite the Prin- 
cess, received their prizes, and descended the stairs on the right, 
going through the ceremony with a sureness of foot and sim- 
plicity of demeanour which again made the spectator find it 
difficult to believe that they were blind. The prizes consisted 
almost entirely of books printed in the Braille type, a large pro- 
portion of them appearing from the programme to be given by 
Dr. Armitage, President of the “British and Foreign Blind 
Association for Promoting the Education and Employment of 
the Blind,” a gentleman well-known for the generous and self- 
sacrificing manner in which he devotes himself to the improve- 
ment of their condition. These books are necessarily of large 
size, so that it was as much as the more distinguished prize- 
winners could do to carry the volumes with which they were 
presented. The present writer was sitting at the edge of the 
orchestra just above two rows of chairs to which the girls among 
the prize-winners were led. He thus had full opportunity of 
observing them, and he is sure that no one could do so unmoved. 
The pleasure with which their faces were lit up, the eagerness 
with which they talked to each other of the books they had 
received, and handed them about for mutual inspection—if we 
may use such a word—made up a very touching picture. One 
pretty, intelligent-looking little girl was the bearer of three 
volumes of a size which might almost be termed colossal. The 
instant she was seated she felt for the titles of the books, which 
appeared to be embossed on slips of paper or cardboard 
gummed to the covers. From the first to the second book she 
passed with increasing eagerness; and when she had mastered 
the title of the last—which for her apt and nimble fingers was 
the work of but a moment—she clapped her hands with an 
exclamation of delight, and with a look of joy which it did one 
good to see. She was evidently longing to be at home again, 
and to begin reading her treasures; and we could not help 
fancying that the last book must be “ Robinson Crusoe.” 


Our readers may like to know something of the institution in 
which all these wonders are brought about. The main facts of 
its history can soon be told. From the Report now before us 
of the Executive Committee, of which Lord Richard Grosvenor 
is chairman, we learn that the work of this “ National 
College for the Higher and Musical Education of the 
Blind” began in the spring of 1872, in three hired houses on 
Anerley Hill; and that in 1873 the present freehold site 
at Upper Norwood was secured, subject, however, to a 
mortgage, which the committee have not yet been able to pay 
off. On this site the present buildings have been erected, while 
two dwelling-houses have been taken for a Preparatory and 
Kindergarten School for little children, and two other houses 
for the Technical School. The pressure for admission is 
increasing; and although many have been refused for want of 
accommodation, one hundred and seventy-six pupils are now 
under instruction. Every possible corner is crowded. The 
Committee, therefore, are appealing to their friends and to the 
public to help them to complete the building according to a 
well-prepared plan, which, they say, can be seen by any one 
interested in the project. 

The main objects to which the energies of Dr. Campbell 
(the Principal of the College from its foundation, who was 
said by Mr. Fawcett to possess what amounted to genius 
in the education and training of the blind) are directed, are, 
first, to secure the thorough physical training of his pupils, and 
then, by preparing them for “ practical business life,” to enable 
them to earn their own livelihood. They are thus freed from 
what Mr. Fawcett used to describe as the chief evil which is in 
most cases associated with blindness—“ the depressing feeling 
of dependence.” Dr. Campbell, than whom there can be no 
better or more experienced judge on such a matter, says in his 
report on the work of the year:— The blind as a class have 
less vitality than seeing persons. From infancy, circumstances 





compel them to lead sedentary lives...... Notwithstanding 
the excellent instruction in all other departments of the College, 
our practical success would certainly fall off more than one- 
half if we only gave ordinary attention to physical training, or 
did not make unusual provision for healthful exercise.” Of the 
success achieved in securing this physical training, we hope 
our account of the performance last Saturday may help our 
readers to judge. A few facts will show that the College is 
not less successful in bringing about the other object mentioned 
above. The following extract from the appeal issued by the 
Committee of the National Fawcett Memorial is sufficient 
evidence on the point :— 

“The great majority of the pupils—about 80 per cent.—become 
self-supporting, and make incomes of from £50 to £300 a year. Of 
these about 60 per cent. practise music as teachers, organists, choir- 
masters, and tuners; about 10 per cent. support themselves as 
literary teachers; and about 10 per cent. follow various mercantile 
pursuits. Inquiries have lately been made ‘as to the earnings of 
former pupils, and, although many who are known to be making 
good incomes have not yet sent in returns, the aggregate yearly 
incomes of forty who have replied was £4,500.” 

These figures may be supplemented by the following extract 
from the Principal’s report :— 

“Fourteen pupils have left during the past year, all of whom are 
doing well; of the four girls, three are employed by School Boards, 
and one as a teacher of music; of the young men, five are organists 
and teachers, one a teacher and missionary, and the others pianoforte- 
tuners. The continued success of our past pupils is very encouraging. 
We have recently had information from fifty-nine old pupils, whose 
aggregate earnings for the year are £6,111. We know that others 
are doing equally well; but as we have not had any statement of 
their earnings, we cannot give the figures.” 

If anything more were needed to prove the value of the work 
done by the Normal College for the Blind, it is only necessary to 
remark that Mr. Fawcett, whose career afforded them so bright 
an example, and who was unwearying in his efforts to bring about 
the adoption of wise principles with regard to their training, 
“evinced,” to use the words of the Committee, “ from the founda- 
tion of the College, the liveliest interest in the work, and was 
always ready to further it by every means in his power.” It is for 
this reason that the Committee of the National Fawcett Memorial 
state that they have decided, after placing a memorial tablet 
in Westminster Abbey, and founding a scholarship to be held 
by a blind person at some University or Women’s College, to 
devote the rest of the funds that they may succeed in raising to 
promote the higher education of the blind in connection with 
the Normal College. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE NURSING IN UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
HOSPITAL. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—Many of the Fellows and friends of University College, 
London, must regret to find from an article in your issue of the 
11th inst., headed *‘ Agnosticism in Caricature,” that in objecting 
to the exclusion from University College Hospital of all nurses 
except those of one particular religious creed, they are really 
guilty of “ silly exaggeration,” “caricatured agnosticism,” and 
“overstrained secularism.” 





We were under the impression that the leading principle of 
University College was that no person should be debarred from 
any of its privileges on account of the honest expression of 
opinion, especially on religious subjects. We thought—and I 
gather that the Spectator would agree with us—that to exclude 
from Professorial chairs, or from classes, all persons exeept 
those of a particular religious belief was contrary to the 
principles upon which the College was founded. We thought, 
to take cases suggested by the Spectator, that to issue an 
advertisment,—* A Refreshment Contractor wanted, none but 
Baptists need apply ;” ‘Tenders to be received for bedding, 
open only to members of the Church of England,”’—was also a 
violation of our principle. And we only abstained from carrying 
the matter as far as suggested by the Spectator because the 
servants of tradesmen who supply the College are not appointed 
by the College, perform no functions in the College, and are too 
remote from College affairs for the possibility of our examining 
into or controlling the method of their appointment. 

We took what we did not think was a long step further, and 
concluded that to select the nurses of the Hospital from a 
particular religious sect, and to exclude all others, to say that 
the most efficient nurse in England should not work in our 
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Hospital unless she professed a particular creed of theology, was 
also contrary to our principle. But lo! a thunderbolt from the 
Spectator; we were “ caricatured agnostics” and “ overstrained 
secularists.” Why ? 

The Spectatoi’s position appears to be :— Patients in 
hospitals sometimes die ; in their mortal peril they will converse 
on religious matters with those near them, usually the nurses. 
This desire for religious intercourse must be provided for. This 
can only be effectively done by appointing nurses who have ‘a 
certain religious enthusiasm ;’ and more efficient nursing is 
secured by taking nurses whose ‘ religious enthusiasm ’ runs on 
the same lines. Therefore it is justifiable to confine the nursing 
to an Auglican Sisterhood.” I hope I do not misrepresent the 
argument. 

In the first place, is it the duty of a hospital to provide 
spiritual as well as temporal consolation and healing ? I would 
certainly advocate its putting no obstacles in the way of any 
patient being visited by any particular religious adviser he 
may desire. But the Spectator is not content with this. 
* Unluckily, so many patients have no spiritual adviser.” But 
I suppose they either desire one, or they do not; if they do not, 
does the Spectator advocate a particular religious belief being 
forced upon their attention by the nurses? If they do desire 
one, but have vo preference for any one religious creed, why 
should they have one only administered tothem? And has the 
unsectarian Governing Body of the Hospital sanctioned this 
sectarian missionary enterprise P 

This brings me to the second point,—By what considerations 
is the creed of the nurses to be decided ? Is efficient nursing to 
be the main consideration ? But surely so orthodox a journal 
as the Spectator will not admit that a nurse’s religious views are 
not of much importance, so long as she nurses well. Surely it 
makes some difference what religious doctrines are urged ona 
patient making a deathbed repentance. Suppose that a Roman 
Catholic Sisterhood offers more efficient nurses than the present 
Church of England institution; would the Spectator advocate 
the employment of the more efficient nurses, or would it take 
into the balance the merits of the religious beliefs of each body P 
If each important sect in Nngland organises a nursing sister- 
hood on sectarian lines, and the efficiency of nursing appears 
equal, are the Governing Body of the Hospital to dive into 
theological mysteries to guide their decision ? 

Surely the simplest and most consistent plan is to make 
opinions as to the best method of healing the soul, the correct- 
ness of which cannot be decided in this world, of no importance 
in choosing persons to assist in healing the body, an art in 
which efficiency can be tested here below. Let us select efficient 
nurses of whatever creed; let no obstacles be put in the way of 
visits to patients from any recognised teachers of religion; but 
let us not shut out all women who do not profess a particular 
religious belief from the important vocation of nursing the sick 
in one of the largest hospitals in London, an institution founded 
on an unsectarian basis, supported by subscriptions from men 
of all creeds, filled with patients of all religions, and whose 
nursing is at present strictly limited to those who profess a 
particular form of the doctrines adopted by one of the many 
sects in Eneland.—I am, Sir, &c, 

1 Essex Court, Temple, July 18th. T. E. Scrvutton. 

[The Anglican Sisterhood were originally appointed because 
they were at the time the most efficient sisterhood available for 
the purpose. They should be retained because they have done 
the work for a long time, and done it admirably, and because it 
is very doubtful whether any body working without the same 
stimulus would do it as well. No doubt esprit de corps counts 
for much in the efficiency of such a body, and religious esprit de 
corps for most of all.—Eb. Spect itor. | 
R. AYRTON AND EPPING FOREST. 


” 


M 

To THE EpiTon OF THE ‘SPECTATOR. 
Sir,—My attention having been called to a statement at page 
950 of your issue of the 18th inst., “that only fourteen years 
ago a Bill was introduced by a Liberal First Commissioner of 
Works whereby it was actually proposed to make over to the 


gentlemen in question 5,000 acres, leaving for the enjoyment of 


the public only 600,” allow me to state that the Bill to which 
reference, is made was introduced by the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, without the concurrence or even knowledge, and 
against the known opinions, of the First Commissioner of 
Works, who afterwards introduced the Bill to assert the Crown 
rights in Epping Forest then existing, or encroached upon for 





ei 
the preceding twenty years, in order that the lands might be 
preserved as an open place for the recreation of the public, ang 
that under the provisions of that Bill, which was passed, ang 
other subsequent Acts to give effect to it, the lands are now 
preserved for recreation.—I am, Sir, «c., 
Acton 8. Ayrtoy, 


LOCAL AND IMPERIAL TAXATION, 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPEcTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—As the reply of “A Scottish Landowner,” in your issue of 
the 11th inst., appears to have escaped the attention of “C, A,” 
will you permit me to make a few brief remarks on the points 
raised by the former ? 

I apprehend that your correspondent’s contention is that 
assessment to Income-tax should be the basis of local rating, 
but he must evidently have overlooked the very material fact 
that in multitudes of cases an individual’s Income-tax return 
does not show his gross income. For instance, to take a very 
common case, suppose he is assessed under Schedule D for profits 
of his business, and supposing he has in addition investments ip 
Railway or Corporation Stocks, &c.,the dividends on which are, of 
course, paid less Income-tax, it is manifest that his return would 
not show his annualincome. Again, suppose another individual's 
income was entirely derived from similar investments, he would 
pay no Income-tax at all to the local revenue authorities. Even 
supposing this difficulty did not exist, there is another one in the 
way, which I think your correspondent has also overlooked. In 
London,—and, in fact, in every business centre in the country, 
—commercial men (excepting, of course, the small tradesmen) 
do not live on their business premises. They, as a general 
rule, reside in another district altogether. If he is to be assessed 
for local rating purposes on the profits of his business, how 
could it-be divided between the two parishes interested ? I also 
utterly fail to see how a railway company could be directly 
assessed for local rates on the revenue available for payment 
of interest and dividends. How would it be possible to appor- 
tion it amongst the hundreds of parishes interested, in very few 
of which would the rates be alike ? 

I venture to hold the opinion that upon further reflection a 
“ Scottish Landowner” will agree with me that the confusion 
such a state of things would create condemns it as being impos 
sible of practical application.—I am, Sir, &c. RATEPAYER, 

FREE EDUCATION, 
{To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—I should like to call a little more attention to the ery of 
Free Education. It is one that I have always dreaded, not 
only from its social, but more especially from its political effects. 
Can any one imagine a more dangerous political cry than that 
for Free Education? JI would warn all electors against a 
candidate who is in favour of it, for his motives can hardly be 
sincere. The poor will willingly give their votes to the man or 
woman who argues that education, benefiting as it does the 
whole nation, ought to be paid for out of the revenue, and not 
by the poor. I can think of candidates putting forward this 
cry as doing nothing less than bribing their electors indirectly 
if not directly. I cannot think that any person could candidly 
and conscientiously argue against the social objections that 
were so clearly stated in your last issue. But again, if they 
give education free, why should they not give food and amuse- 
ments free? The argument is just the same. The strength 
and physical energy of the individual goes to form the strength 
and physical power of the nation; therefore the State ought to 
see that the poor have good food, have the necessary amount 
of bread, beef, and beer. And if the poor prefer to spend their 
mouey in buying fine clothes, let them, for the State will 
see that they are well provided with food. The same 
argument holds with amusements. Therefore, if these people 
were truly sincere, the least they could do to show their sincerity 
would be to be logical. But this they are not, and there- 
fore I maintain that they are not sincere, but that their 
only motive in advocating free education is to catch a few stray 
votes. Besides which, do these persons really believe that the 
poor would be the gainers? No; the employers would take it 
in the form of reduced wages. In conclusion, I should like to 
draw attention to what resulted to Rome after it had adopted a 
course similar to what Miss Helen Taylor and her friends favour, 
only the Romans reversed the process, beginning with free 
amusements, then free food, and finally free education. It shows 
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in the most conclusive manner possible the frightful harm, the 


utter ruin that such a course brings on acountry. The Roman 
Empire was one of the finest, if not the finest, that the world 
has ever seen, and its ruin is distinctly traceable to this cause. 
For in the provinces, where they had to pay for their food and 
education, and generally for their amusements, there was great 
rosperity. The fall of Rome was due to the utter rottenness 
and demoralisation of its centre, cansed by the mob of Rome 
having no longer the necessity to work, and being left idle, to 
ut in authority the man who promised them most, quite irre- 
spective of his personal qualifications. And I ask, does any one 
think that a London mob would be more manageable than the 
Roman one ?—I am, Sir, &c., i. P. 





VINCENT BOURNE AND COWPER. 

{To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘SpECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—Cowper—“ I love the memory of Vinny Bourne ”’—would, 
perhaps, have been little pleased by praise of his “J ackdaw,”— 

“A great frequenter of the church, 
Where, Bishop-like, he finds a perch 
And dormitory too,’— 

at the expense of his old master’s “ Cornicula.” Will you not 
allow the balance to be in some degree redressed by inserting 
the last verse of Cowper’s “ Little cricket, full of mirth,” along 
with Vincent Bourne’s Latin P— 

“Te nulla lux relinquit, 


Te nulla nox revisit 
Non musice vacantem, 


“Neither night, nor dawn of day, 
Puts a period to thy play ; 
Sing, then, and extend thy span 
Far beyond the date of man. Curisve non solutum ; 
Wretched man, whose years are Quin amplies canendo, 
spent Quin amplies fruendo 
In repining discontent, 4Etatulam vel omni, 
Lives not, aged though he be, Quam nos homunciones 
Half a span compared with Absumimus querendo, 
thee.” tate longiorem.” 


Isthere any recent edition of Vincent Bourne ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Selby Vicarage. F. W. Harrer. 


VILLAGE INDUSTRIES. 
{To THe EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sin,—I am favoured by a number of communications from your 
readers respecting village industries. On the specific points on 
which they ask advice I will communicate with each of them; 
but perhaps you will allow me to say once for all that I propose 
shortly to issue a series of very practical papers, showing what 
industries clergymen and others interested in village life can, 
if they choose, localize in their parishes. 

It is my belief that magnificent schemes for creating model 
communities are impracticable, partly because of the peculiar 
condition of the laud-market in England, and secondly, because 
Ilean very strongly to the conviction that it is beginning at the 
wrong end first of all to build model villages, and then find 
out how the people who are to inhabit them are to live. I 
think we ought to begin quite at the other end, and teach the 
residents of the villages, snch as we now have them, what is 
possible under existing conditions, and this is what I hope to do 
after the holidays.—I am, Sir, &e., 


’ 


Enitror, “ British Trape JourNAL,’ 








POETRY. 
---_—~<o— 
LLANMADOC. 


Tuts is the key of England, cried the Dane 
On high Llanmadoe’s rampart; either shore 
Ts mine, Severn and Loughor: holm and tor, 
Cavern and crag, my warriors retain, 
And from the booming Worm o’erwatch the main; 
From Harding-down, Rhosili, Llandimor, 
I bid the raven-banner’d hosts of Thor 
Swoop forth to ravage homestead, fold, and fane. 
A thousand years are gone: the realms of Gower 
Are pastures smooth and fertile vales; her seas 
The traders’ highway ; heathendom is sped, 
ts bulwarks overgrown with fern and flower: 
Aidan’s and Kenneth’s altars stand in peace, 
Thor is no more, and Christ reigns in his stead. 
Herpert New. 





SONNET.—A JERSEY SUMMER DAY. 
A sunny land, soft air, and dreamful ease, 
I lie, and watch a distant sail glide by, 
And wonder at the azure of the sky,— 
Not here the thunder of the tumbling seas : 
Beneath the noon, untouched by any breeze, 
The long grey-glimmering waters slumbering lie ; 
While sounds a faint and drowsy melody 
Along the shore, my wearied ears to please. 
For all the sunny pebbles on the beach 
Laugh, as the lazy waters round them creep; 
The rocks forget the storms and strife of Spring, 
And greet the sea with whispered welcoming ; 
Which, sweeter than the sound of any speech, 
Brings to tired eyes a gentler balm than sleep. 


S. H. C. 


BOOKS. 
wang ae 
M. TAINE ON THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
CONVENTION.* 
Tue submission of France to the Convention, the subject of 
this long and, it must be confessed, somewhat tediously padded- 
out diatribe, M. Taine likens to the worship of the crocodile in 
ancient Egypt. The simile is a bitter but true one, so long as 
it is confined to the cult of the Convention; but like most 
historians of the Revolution, favourable or not to that great 
event, M. Taine has never been able to understand that the 
system, of which Marat, Danton, and Robespierre were in turn 
the exponents, was not the legitimate outcome of the Revolution 
of 1789, but of the treasonable usurpation by the Convention of 
functions it had no authority, no mandate to exercise, for the 
avowed purpose of carrying to the furthest practical extreme 
principles which were in direct opposition to those con- 
secrated by the true Revolution and by the Constitution 
of 1791. The Comité de Salut Public stood in the same 
false relation to the Convention that the latter had assumed in 
respect of the people, and the Nemesis of the Comité was its 
subjection to the tyranny of the triumvirs and the dictatorship 
of Robespierre, with whose excesses it is altogether unjust to 
charge the movement of 1789. But accepting M. Taine’s new 
volume as a denunciation of the rebellion of 1792-3, its appear- 
ance is not inopportune. For the cult of this particular 
crocodile is far from being dead in France, and is, indeed, not 
wholly unknown elsewhere. The Convention is still the ob- 
ject of a kind of superstitious reverence. “ Hven at the present 
day,” writes a modern French publicist, “the Conventionals make 
monarchs tremble, as in the heroic time when, from their bronze 
benches, they defied all the tempests of the universe.’ But of 
the 753 members who met on September 21st, 1792, the immense 
majority were the merest mediocrities, glad to hide their heads 
from the constantly-recurring political storms of the period in 
the safe obscurity of the bureaux or committees. Some half- 
dozen respectable jurists, such as Merlin and Cambacérés (on 
whose recommendation, however, was drawn up the infamous loi 
des suspects), were to be found among them, together with a few 
able administrators such as Lindet, Prieur de la Marne, Carnot, 
and Bon-André; but, in truth, the foundations of most of the 
existing institutions of France were not laid by the pre-Thermi- 
dorian Convention, but by the Constituent and Legislative 
Assemblies, by the Directory and Empire, and by the Commune de 
Paris, the history of which last-named body has yet to be written. 
Even Carnot, who is grandiloquently said to have “ organised 
victory,” little deserved the phrase, as the recent researches of M. 
Rousset have amply proved. An undistingt d politician, he 
had not the courage to oppose Robespierre; a cowardly 
administrator, he did not dare to refuse his endorsement to the 
senseless and savage decree,—“Il ne sera plus fait aucun 
prisonnier,’—in the appalling ferocity of which the Government 








of the Convention stands absolutely alone among all the regular 
and irregular Governmepts known to history. On the other 
hand, the Convention abundantly justified the reproach of 
Danton that the Revolution devoured its children. In less 
than eleven months, out of the 753 original members, says 
von Sybel, “ fifty had been executed or murdered, twenty pro- 
scribed, and seventy-three arrested,” numbers largely increased 
after the 9th Thermidor. 


* Le Gouvernement Révolutionnaire : Origines de eo France Contemporaine. Par 
H, Taine, Paris and London: Hachette. 
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In the Constitution of 1791, the individual rights of French- 
men—the rights of liberty, of property, and of self-government— 
had been carefully guarded. These rights are equally recognised 
in the sketch of 1793. By the Convention, however, they were 
wholly ignored; by the Committee of Public Safety, by the 
Triumvirs, and especially by Robespierre, they were not only 
ignored, but were destroyed. Lanfrey, in his Hssai sur la 
Révolution Francaise, by far the most philosophical view of that 
cataclysm that has yet appeared, defines Robespierre as the 
“* Contrat social fait homme.” The definition is an exact one. 
His theory of the State was that the State should be every- 
thing and the individual nothing. The individual, his faculties, 
his goods, his person, his family, nay, even his affections, were 
the property of the State; in return the State afforded him its 
protection. ‘To be good,” cried Robespierre, “ the people need 
only prefer itself to everything which is not itself.” He accepted 
Rousseau’s crude propositions as articles of faith which it was 
a sort of impiety to discuss. There’can be no doubt that 
Robespierre was perfectly honest in his belief. Nor did he at 
the outset choose terrorism as a means of inculcation. He had 
a narrow intellect and little learning, and when by his qualities 
of consistency, pertinacity, and unselfishness, aided by a 
peculiar, often wearisome, but not seldom telling, rhetoric, he 
found himself the foremost man in France, his mind gloomed 
and soured under difficulties and oppositions which the Arras 
advocate could neither understand nor surmount. Here were 
the perfect system and the perfect man—for the Dictator was 
inordinately vain, less of his literary powers than of his whole 
personality, physical and moral—but the materials were re- 
calcitrant. Arguments had been exhausted, time was short, 
there was danger of reaction. The human passions that usually 
accompany bigotry began to assert their supremacy in the coldly 
enthusiastic disciple of Rousseau—anger, jealousy, hatred, fear— 
and Terror, under the circumstances of the time, was the most 
natural of weapons. It was, indeed, the sole arm that lay to 
his hands; the administrative machinery was in pieces; even 
force could not be resorted to owing to the inadequacy of the 
means, and nothing but the dread of force, of the last exercise 
of force, remained. The passage from the employment of the 
method for political, to its employment for personal, purposes, 
was easy; bigots in power are soon compelled to provide for 
their safety by exacting such vengeance as may be possible on 
their opponents, and Robespierre dwindled rapidly from a 
pedant into a fanatic, from a fanatic into a suspicious, peevish, 
and cruel tyrant, as little like the hero of Louis Blanc and 
Hamel as it is possible for any human creature to be. 

The blood-fever that raged throughout France during the 
shameful and brutal years 1793-94 is well instanced in the 
recently-published official correspondence of a_ professor of 
mathematics, Benaben, who was attached as Civil Commissary 
to the Republican forces in La Vendée. The usual formula, 
“ Liberty, Fraternity, &c., or Death,” is never omitted; no 
Republican official felt himself safe if he failed to seize every 
opportunity of justifying Chamfort’s bitter motto, “ Sois mon 
frére ou je te tue.” But in substance the correspondence (not 
referred to by M. Taine) is sensible and businesslike enough; 
and the writer denounces the ignorance and arrogance of 
the officers, the indiscipline of the troops, and the insufficiency 
of the commissariat in the strongest terms. It is only when 
he refers to the atrocities of the time that he exchanges the strain 
of indignation for that of jocularity. Thus, a generous and 
humane man, probably, under ordinary conditions, in December, 
1793, he mirthfully describes the shooting in cold blood of 2,000 
rebels at Savenay as an envoi @ V'ambulence (sic) :— 

‘‘ At Nantes,” he adds, more gleefully, in the same letter, ‘“ they 
do better. They put the scoundrels into boats which they sink to the 
bottom. This they call sending them to the chiéteau d’eau. The 
miscreants have complained of being made to die of hunger; they 
cannot at least complain of being made to die of thirst. This very 
day (December 27th, 1793) some 1,200 have been forced to take a 
drink. I know not who invented this mode of punishment; it is 
much more rapid than the guillotine, which will probably be used in 
the future only for the decapitation of nobles, &c.’’ 

The further M. Taine proceeds in his indictment against the 
Revolution, the more inclined he shows himself to adopt the 
tone of the too common laudator temporis acti. If some two or 
three thousand of the higher nobility under the ancien 1+¢gime 
could be reproached with frivolity, there was nothing worse, he 
maintains, that could be alleged against them; and there were 
almost as many who were experienced in public business. In 
the latter in 1789 “ were to be found almost all the capacity, the 
knowledge, and political good-sense of France; in the remaining 





twenty-six millions, hardly anything but empty and dangerong 
phrases.” For the nobility as a corps he bas nothing byt 
admiration; the vast majority were sensible, sober, kindly 
country gentlemen. As to the clergy, De Tocqueville is cited, 
who admits that “the world has never known a clergy more 
remarkable than the Catholic clergy of France when the 
Revolution came upon it; more enlightened, more patriotic, 
less contented with mere private virtues, more possessed 
of public virtues, and, at the same time, better endued 
with faith, &c.” The officers of the army, the professions, 
the bourgeoisie, and the better artisans and proprietors, 
are awarded equal praise,—together with the nobility ang 
clergy they numbered about a million and a half of souls 
out of the twenty-six odd millions of the population; and 
M. Taine ascribes the want of resistance to the revolutionary 
fury to the paralysis of this million and a half, through the 
emigration of some 150,000 of their members. But whatever may 
have been the lack of political and administrative ability in France 
after 1790 or 1791, the émigr¢s had taken none away with them; 
their proceedings from beginning to end make the sorriest show 
in history. The real cause of the powerlessness of society during 
the Revolution was the complete destruction of the whole 
administrative fabric before any system of reconstruction had, 
been worked out, together with the inaptitude of the nation for 
such a task through the long despotism which had destroyed 
its political sense. 

M. Taine’s volume gives what ought to be the finishing blow 
to the Convention superstition. Perhaps, after what has been. 
written by Lanfrey and von Sybel, the blow ought not to have 
been required. But the superstition is of a kind that dies hard, 
and the vigour of the Convention in particular is still held up 
to admiration. It is forgotten that the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment—or more strictly the Convention element in it—itself 
deliberately provoked the half-hearted European attack it had 
to meet, and that it was only by the crude methods of forced 
requisitions, extravagant hypothecations of the public credit, 
laws of maximum and unlimited issues of inconvertible paper, 
that the functions of government could be fulfilled. Of such 
political and economic sin the wages is bankruptcy, and in less 
than three years from the date of the first sitting of the Con- 
vention, it took 8,500 paper francs to make a louis-d’or. On 
the other hand, M. Taine too often exchanges the judicial im- 
partiality of the historian for the special pleading of the 
partisan. The Revolution, if it did nothing else, created 700,000 
middle proprietors—-the small proprietors were nearly as many 
before 1789 as now—rescued four million hectares from waste, 
and as many from the miseries, so well described by Arthur 
Young, of la petite culture. Above all, it taught the French- 
man that he wasa man. Benefits such as these infinitely out- 
weigh the evil of whatever crimes may be justly laid to its 
charge. The Convention, we must repeat, was not the Revolu- 
tion, but as much its negation from one point of view as the 
old monarchy was from another. It is this cardinal fact that 
M. Taine will not understand, and the failure to do so greatly 
impairs the historical value of his book. 


THE ALGONQUIN LEGENDS OF NEW ENGLAND.* 
Tus work contains a collection of the myths, legends, and folk- 
lore of the Algonquin Indians. The collector, Mr. Leland, well- 
known to literature in connection* with the name of “ Hans 
Breitmann,” makes no pretence to be an ethnologist himself. He 
claims for his collection the attention of ethnologists, but 
modestly says that they will be more obliged to him for collect- 
ing raw material than for cooking it. We must take this 
disclaimer cum grano salis. For although Mr. Leland does not 
overburthen his remarkably interesting myths and legends with 
comment, he indicates tersely enough, but very clearly, the 
conclusions to which ethnologists are likely to come concerning 
them. There are points of similarity which it is impossible to 
mistake between these myths and tales of the Algonquin 
Indians and those of the Norsemen, as set forth in the Eddas, 
the Sagas, and popular tales of Scandinavia. Nor is this 
wonderful when we remember that the Eskimo once ranged as 
far south as Massachusetts, that they did not reach Greenland 
till the fourteenth century, and that they had for three 
centuries intimate relations with the Scandinavians. Mr. Leland, 
it is true,*declines to assert positively that the similarity of 
these Indian myths with those of the Scandinavians proves 


* The Algonquin Legends of New England, By Charles G. Leland. London: 
Sampscn Low and Co. 1885, . 
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absolately any close connection between the two nations, and 


he rather emphatically leaves his readers to draw their own 
conclusions. He confesses, however, that he cannot account for 
the resemblances, save by the so-called “ historical theory ” of 
direct transmission ; and it would certainly seem that this is the 
correct solution of what is still, in many respects, a curious 
problem. Be this as it may, the legends and myths which Mr. 
Leland has here reproduced were well worth reproducing, though 
we are quite unable to say how much of their merit and interest 
may be due to the singularly graceful English into which he 
has chosen to render them. Once, indeed, in the “droll dialogue” 
which tells how ‘‘ Master Rabbit gave himself airs,” we suspected 
some mystification on the part of this clever writer. On con- 
sideration, however, we find that no such theory is tenable, and 
the only criticism that we feel justified in making is that, so far 
as the form, not the substance, of these myths and legends is 
concerned, Mr. Leland has probably done more than justice to 
his originals. Without venturing for a moment to interfere 
in his quarrel with Thoreau, we are strongly inclined to 
believe that the “ long-windedness ”’ which Thoreau attri- 
butes to Indian narratives has more reality than Mr. Leland 
seems inclined to admit. This, however, is a matter of com- 
paratively small importance, and leaves untouched the intrinsic 
worth of the stories, which are here retold so attractively. 


Among the six divisions of the Red Indians of North America, 
the most widely extended are the Algonquin. This people 
ranged from Labrador to the Rocky Mountains, and have in 
common the traditions of a very remarkable mythology. Its 
central figure is a demigod or hero, who is never—or, if Mr. 
Leland will forgive us for saying so, is hardly ever devoid of 
dignity, and who presents traits which are very much like those 
of Thor and Odin. The name of that divinity is Glooskap, 
meaning, says Mr. Leland, the Liar, because it is said that when 
he left earth, like King Arthur, for Fairyland, he promised to 
return, and has never done so. It is characteristic of the Norse 
gods that they combine with their superhuman grandeur a 
humanity that is peculiarly domestic. In this respect Glooskap 
isa “Norse god intensified.” He is more than a giant; he 
grows toa more appalling height than Thor and Odin in his 
battles; but in his family circle he is the most benevolent of 
gentle heroes, and has his oft-repeated little standard jokes. 
Mr. Leland goes so far to say that this Glooskap is by far 
the grandest and most Aryan-like figure that has ever been 
evolved from a savage mind, and that he is more congenial 
toareader of Shakespeare and Rabelais than any deity ever 
imagined out of Europe. We may grant so much as that, 
and still find Glooskap, what Mr. Squeers said that Nature 
was,“arumun.” But in the main it would be unjust to deny, 
on the score of some absurdities, a tribute of admiration to this 
quaint ideal of a savage nation’s god who had nothing silly or 
cruel about him, and who, although he enjoys a roaring revel 
with a brother giant, is never low or feeble. Around this 
Glooskap strange shapes are gathered. Some of them are 
literal Jétuns of stone and ice, but capable, like Glooskap, 
of becoming giants at will; and there are, besides, all the 
weird monsters and horrors of Eskimo mythology. Witches 
and demons, dwarfs and fairies, abound; for the Indian 
magicians distinctly taught that every created thing, animate 
or inanimate, had its indwelling spirit. The Algonquin 
mythology, says Mr. Leland, is strangely like that of the 
Rosicrucians. It created spirits for the terrible Arctic winters 
of the North, for the icebergs and frozen wastes, for the Northern 
Lights and polar bears. It made, in short, a mythology such 
as would be perfectly congenial to any one who has read and 
understood the old Norse Sagas. But this mythology is utterly 
unlike anything else that is American. Many of its incidents 
and tales are the same as those of the Chippewas or other tribes, 
but there is an incredible difference in the spirit. Nothing can 
be more unlike the Norse Legends than the “Indian Edda,” 
as Longfellow called it, of the Chippewas and Ottawas. 
Odin and his terrific pantheon could only exist in the 
dreary latitudes which produce a Hecla and Maelstrom, 
and the vague symbolisms and mental idiosyncrasies of all the 
other tribes left them as they are found to-day, without a 
government and withouta god. But the Algonquin mythology, 
albeit a terra incognita to Longfellow, whom Mr. Leland treats 
with a deference which is much in contrast with his disparage- 
ment of Thoreau, was derived from a land of storms and fire 
more terrible than Iceland,—so terrible, indeed, that the Ice- 
landers themselves were appalled by it. Greenland was the 





cradle of that wild mythology, and no country in the world is 
more suggestive of superstition. The wild cries which rise from 
the depths of its caverned ice-hills are re-echoed by its waves 
and icebergs, and its interior is a desert without parallel for 
desolation. “A frozen Sahara seen by Northern lightnings and 
midnight suns,” is Mr. Leland’s all too poetical description of 
that dismal land; and the cheerfulness which, on the whole, 
pervades the legends and myths to which that land gave birth 
speaks volumes for the innate manhood of its earliest in- 
habitants. We must leave, as Mr. Leland is content to leave, 
it for professed ethnologists to decide to what strain that cheer- 
fulness may ultimately be traced; but without dogmatising 
on the point, we find it difficult to refuse to trace very 
many of his legends back to the hardy Norseman. The 
main incidents of the Edda are clearly to be found among 
the Sagas of the Algonquin Indians, and it is very remark- 
able indeed, as he puts it, that the only two religions in the 
world which possess a devil in whom mischief predominates 
should also give to each the same adventures, if both did not 
come from the same source. It may be objected that if the 
Norsemen in Greenland were Christians, it is most unlikely that 
they would have taught the legends of the Edda to the heathen. 
To this objection Mr. Leland replies with undeniable cogency 
that we really know nothing at all as to how soon wandering 
Vikings went to America. Certainly there is nothing like these 
Algonquin legends in any other North American Indian records. 
Their Glooskap, says Mr. Leland, is always a gentleman, while 
their Lox ranges from Punch to Satan, passing through the 
stages of an Indian Mephistopheles and the Norse Loki, who 
appears to have been his true progenitor. 


We must leave the reader to make acquaintance for himself 
with Lox and Glooskap and their surroundings. Some of the 
legends in Mr. Leland’s collection are trivial enough, some are 
very beautiful, and none, with the exception of one hideous 
snake myth, are repulsive. Regarded merely as a story-book, 
his volume will serve to pass an idle hour very pleasantly; 
and asacontribution to folk-lore, it has the solid worth which all 
such collections have when made by competent hands. The final 
chapter, which deals with Indian magic, is particularly interesting. 
There are very few ideas in modern mesmerism that are not 
known to Eskimo or Indian Shamans; but Mr. Leland is 
rather reticent on this subject. The facts of animal magnetism 
admit of no question; the wonders of animal magnetism 
—clairvoyance, for instance—are rejected by most of the 
English men of science. The case is different in America, and 
we dare say most of our readers have met with well-educated 
and intelligent Americans who believe a great deal more than 
the ordinary Englishman can bring himself to believe. The 
evidence on which the American relies appears impregnable ; 
but the matter-of-fact “ Britisher” persists in seeing beyond it. 
Mr. Leland is apparently indifferent. He quotes some strange 
stories told to him by eye-witnesses, whose good faith he 
guarantees. He does not make it clear that he regards that 
good faith as an insuperable reason for not treating the strange 
stories themselves as myths. He believes that the study of 
magic, as understood by the Indians of America, “ involves that 
of supernaturalism or of all religion whatever.” ‘“ Shamanism,” 
he says, “ is the belief that all the events and accidents of life are 
caused or influenced by spirits; and as fear of suffering is in all 
men, but particularly the savage, the strongest moral emotion, the 
natural consequence is a greater fear of evil invisible beings.” We 
have nothing to add to the moral which may be drawn from the 
following description of a magician, given to Mr. Leland by “ an 
intelligent and prosperous old man, who is certainly enlightened 
and Christianised very much beyond the average of his race.” 
Asked if there were any magicians still living, this respectable 
old fellow replied that there were. He was in company once 
with some white folks who ridiculed them, and offered to bet 
that no Indian could do more than they could. The believer 
had the courage of his opinions, and staked ten dollars on a 
magician whom he knew. The latter was fetched from a neigh- 
bouring town, and among other things “ took some steps through 
the ground up to his ankles, just as if it had been light snow.” 
The white men paid their dollars, and Mr. Leland gravely 
notes the fact that while he was taking this account down, 
a spiritualist named Gordon was performing the very same 
trick at Philadelphia. But this spiritualist was detected, and a 
full account of his modus operandi was published. His trick 
was done by a peculiar method of stooping, and of concealing 
the stoop behind a skirt. Mr. Leland’s comment is of the 
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driest kind. “It was a very odd coincidence,” he says, “ that 
the explanation should thus present itself while I was seeking 
it.” Elsewhere Mr. Leland has much to say on behalf of that 
poetry of nature to which the quaint and beautiful super- 
stitions of the Indians are mainly due. Some of them come 
not far short of the immortal legends of Greece ; but a hard-and- 
fast line should be drawn between the feelings which naturally 
and inevitably gave birth to those superstitions, and the 
vulgar lust for power and pelf which actuated the priests and 
sorcerers, who, in all quarters of the globe, have abused those 
feelings. It is quite possible that we may have mistaken Mr. 
Leland’s attitude of neutrality; if we have not, we are disposed 
to say that he does not draw that line so surely and sharply as 
we should like to see it drawn. Natural superstition, and there 
is such a thing beyond all question, is neither ridiculous nor 
pitiable per se; but a word of contempt for the humbugs who 
practise on that superstition is never out of season, and we regret 
that Mr. Leland has foregone this chance of speaking one. 


ST. CHARLES BORROMEO.* 

Tne subject of the biography before us is probably but little 
known to the majority of English readers. We have probably 
heard the name of St. Charles Borromeo, we may have seen a 
church dedicated to him, and very likely we have read about his 
nephew, the second Cardinal Borromeo, in I Proimesst Sposi ; 
but there our knowledge stops. And yet, as is pointed out by 
Cardinal Manning in his Preface, St. Charles was one of the 
most important and characteristic figures of his time, and during 
his brief life exercised a most extraordinary influence, not only 
over the great diocese committed to his charge, but also over 
the whole of his Church. 

The sixteenth century was an age of reformation throughout 
Western Christendom, not only as regards the large body who 
seceded from the Catholic Church altogether, but also in that 
Church itself. The Council of Trent was summoned not only 
for the purpose of declaring the Catholic doctrines and opposing 
the tenets of the reformers of the faith, but also to bring about 
certain necessary reforms concerning the internal discipline of 
the Church, which, if they had been commenced earlier, might 
have greatly counteracted the Protestant movement,—a move- 
ment favoured by many less from an appreciation of the 
truth of the Reformed doctrines, than from disgust at the abuses 
prevalent among the Catholic priesthood. Charles Borromeo 
was the very personification of the Council of Trent. It was he 
who, after an interval of ten years, persuaded his uncle, Pope 
Pius IV., to convoke the Council again; it was to him, young 
as he was (only twenty-four years old), that the special super- 
intendence of the acts of the Council was entrusted; it was he 
who, at its close, was commissioned to draw up the catechism 
which embodied the doctrines it asserted; and the latter part of 
his life may be said to have been devoted to carrying out its 
decrees, especially those which had reference to the internal 
government of the Church. 

We say advisedly the latter part of his life in referring to 
the time he spent in his diocese as Archbishop of Milan, for 
though only twenty-seven when he began to reside there, he had 
already done much for his Church, and was all-powerful at 
Rome. On the death of Pius IV. in the same year, all eyes 
were turned upon this young man as the one who should 
direct his brother Cardinals to the choice of a successor, and 
the next Pope, Pius V., was practically his nominee. His 
career up to this period had been extraordinary. At the age of 
twenty-two, when he had just taken his doctor’s degree, he was 
made Cardinal and Secretary of State by Pius IV., as well as 
administrator of the diocese of Milan, of which he was formally 
consecrated Bishop in the following year, when another high 
office, that of Grand Penitentiary, was conferred upon him. 
The many honours and dignities granted to his young relation 
by Pius LY. have laid him open to the charge of nepotism; but 
the young Charles speedily showed that he was not unworthy of 
them, as well by his able and vigorous discharge of his duties 
as by his blameless private life. “If the Princes of the Church 
had all resembled the Cardinal Borromeo,” said the Archbishop 
of Braga, Dom Bartholomew de Martyribus, a noted divine of 
the day, ‘‘so far from proposing their reformation to the Council, 
I should have proposed themselves as models for the reform of 


the other ministers of Jesus Christ.’”” Touching which same 





* The Life of St. Charles Borromeo, Cardinal Archbishop of Milan. From the 
Italian of John Peter Giussano, Priest and Oblate of St. Ambrose. With Preface 
by Henry Edward, Cardinal Manning. London: Burns and Oates, 1884, 








a 
Bartholomew, by the way, a singular anecdote is related by 
Giussano of a transaction which in our days would have been 
considered a job. When the Archbishopric of Braga fell vacant, 
it was offered by the Queen Regent of Portugal to her confessor, 
one Luis of Grenada. The news of this offer reached the ears 
of Dom Bartholomew, who was a friend of Luis, and like him a 
Dominican monk. Now, says the worthy priest who tells the 
story, ‘where mere natural friendship perceives only matter for 
congratulation, spiritual friendship, on the other hand, seeg 
nothing but cause for alarm.” So the virtnous Bartholomew 
wrote to his “ spiritual friend” to warn him against the danger 
to his soul involved in accepting so high a post. Luis was moved 
by this, and refused the archbishopric; and when called upon 
to suggest some one in his place, not unnaturally named 
Bartholomew, who, after some demur, accepted the office with 
all its perils; the which transaction disposes us to think that 
spiritual friendship, besides all other differences, may sometimes 
be more profitable than that which is merely natural. 

One of the principal precepts of the Council of Trent in. 
culcated the necessity of Archbishops and Bishops residing in 
their dioceses. Cardinal Borromeo was for a long time pre. 
vented from obeying this rule, as his services were indispensable 
to his uncle when he was Pope; and it was only with great 
reluctance that Pius V. allowed him to go to Milan at last. 
But, the permission once obtained, he remained at his post till 
the day of his death, with the exception of one or two necessary 
visits to Rome. His ceaseless exertions in his diocese, and the 
good influence that he brought to bear upon it, show the extra- 
ordinary abilities and untiring energy of the man. He died 
at the early age of forty-six, having literally worn himself out, 
partly, no doubt, by the austerities to which he subjected him- 
self, but also to a great extent by his unceasing labours on 
behalf of his flock. We may blame him for shortening a 
valuable life by inflicting needless hardships upon himself; but 
at the same time he included in that short term of existence a 
work that few men could have accomplished in twice the time, 
The obstacles he had to encounter were very great. He had 
continual difficulties with the Spanish Governor and the civil 
authorities of Milan, and found opposition even among his 
ecclesiastical inferiors, who in one case actually attempted to 
murder him. He was fired at while celebrating mass; but the 
shot, though penetrating his robes, did not injure him, “ not 
daring,” cries his enthusiastic biographer, ‘ to spill the blood of 
the holy prelate.” It is probable that the Cardinal’s manner of 
government was severe; but it seems to have had good results. 
The great point of his system was continual visitation, personal 
surveillance, and inspection of all that was under his control, 
even to the most obscure and remote parts of his huge diocese. 
We see him, now strugglivg up a steep mountain-path on his 
hands and knees, now resigniug to an attendant the poor straw 
bed, the only accommodatiou some remote village could afford, 
to spend the night himself in prayer in the church,—every where 
received with enthusiastic weleome. Not the least tribute to 
his character is afforded by his popularity in Switzerland, even 
among the cantons which had embraced the doctrines of 
Calvin and Zwingli, his influence being even so great as 
to secure the passing by the Swiss Diet of what appears to 
us a severe and arbitrary measure to keep the Catholic cautons 
clear of the Reformed doctrines. 

The finest traits of his character, however, come out in the 
history of the plague in Milan. Many readers will be familiar 
with Manzoni’s account of a later visitation of the city by the 
same scourge. Giussano gives us a less vivid description ; but 
even in his plain narrative the dark scenes of horror come 
before us relieved by the bright figure of the heroic Archbishop, 
who, having set his affairs in order and prepared for his end, even 
giving directions for masses to be afterwards said for his soul, 
went forth, as a man going to certain death, to comfort and 
relieve his people. We are told that he determined at one time 
that none of his flock should die without receiving corfirmation. 
This was meant for those who had not yet been attacked by 
the plague; but on hearing that some of the infected people had 
expressed a desire to receive this sacrament also, he went fear- 
lessly among them to comply with their wishes. In one case 
the ceremony was only just completed when the man he had 
confirmed fell dead at his feet. Another story is told in 
Cardinal Manning’s preface which deserves to be recorded :— 

“During the pestilence in Milan, he came to a plague-stricken 
house of which the door was made fast. It was known that a poor 


mother and her infant were in an upper room. There was no access 
but by aladder. St. Charles entered through the window, and find- 
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ing the mother already dead, returned with the infant in his arms,— 
a deed worthy of a picture. 

We could wish that this biography was not quite so full of | 
miraculous occurrences. From the moment of his birth,—which | 
was signalised by “a miraculous appearance of brilliant light 
in the heavens, which lasted from two o’clock in the morning, 
the time of his birth, until daybreak,” as was declared “on oath 
by five eye-witnesses in the process of his canonisation,”—till 
after his death, when the King of Poland was cured of a tooth- 
ache through his intercession, St. Charles was surrounded by a 
perfect atmosphere of miracle. Some of the miracles, it must be 
owned, are rather calculated, like the exuberant language of Bret 
Harte’s hero, to “excite in the sinful a smile;” while others 
appear to us of too vindictive a nature, when we consider the 
large number of people who are recorded to have died suddenly 
immediately after offending or disobeying the saint. One may 
be quoted as particularly remarkable. As he was travelling in 
a dangerous country, one Omato, his train-bearer, fell over a 
precipice, “ his horse falling over at a bound, and they heard no 
more of him. Omato, however, was caught in his fall, the 
Cardinal having given him his blessing as he went over.” The 
horse would seem to have been killed, so we may suppose that 
he was not included in the blessing. 


ENTANGLED.* 
A wire’s discovery of a crime committed by her husband 
prior to her acquaintance with him, with the tremendous 
revolution effected in her life by the revelation, is a subject 
which affords a fair and fruitful field to novelists. It is also 
one that has not been overworked. A great many years ago 
Mr. G. P. R. James wrote a remarkable story, called Margaret 
Grahan ; it was founded upon the supposed discovery of a 
husband’s crime, on the evidence of certain pieces de convic- 
tion found by the wife in a desk to which she is sent by 
the supposed murderer himself in search of papers required 
in an emergency. In this instance the real perpetrator 
of the murder is an idiot boy. Mrs. Oliphant’s novel, The 
Minister's Wife, is a variation upon a similar theme; but in 
this case, also, the supposed is not the real criminal. Of course, 
that is an easier as well as a more pleasant expedient; the 
reader is not worked up to sympathy with a real malefactor ; 
the objectionable situation of Bulwer’s Lugene Aram, in 
which a man who has committed a peculiarly vile crime, 
from a detestably base motive, is elevated into an ideal of senti- 
ment, refinement, and intellectual fascination, is avoided, and it 
remains possible for the story-teller to bestow upon her people 
a fairy-codmother benediction in the end. But the author 
undertakes a difficult task who chooses the bolder, harsher, more 
tragical conception ; depicting the love, pride, and confidence of a 
young girl, into whose life the knowledge of grave evil, far less any 
idea of crime, as among the possibilities of the system of which 
she forms a part, has never come; startling, destroying, devas- 
tating all these by a revelation of guilt and horror, and dealing 
with the revolutionised relations of the two between whom the 
ghastly spectre of a crime of the past has risen. In such a case, 
the writer does not appeal to the same sentiments as in that of 
an unjustified suspicion, strongly supported by compromising 
circumstances; but the purely tragic element comes into 
play, and, as few writers are capable of using that element 


with the force and effect which belong to it of right, 
so it is acceptable to only a minority of readers.  Cir- 


cumstantial evidence must be misleading, to have the real 
fascination which a favoured few among the French, and a 
much smaller number of English, novelists have lent it. 
The detection of the right man, in the first instance, has 
the tameness of a foregone conclusion. But such a design as 
we have indicated, in competent hands, has large capabilities of 
interest; and in those of the author of Lntangied it is not ill 
worked out. Miss Fairfax Byrrne has not quite enough strength 
of hand, or singleness of purpose, to make her “ study ” of the 
really powerful situation which she creates, all that it ought to 
be. She encumbers herself with minor characters on a more or 
less dead-level, and she fails to combine the various interests 
involved in the story with the art-concealing art which the 
blending of them would reqnire. But she has written a 
remarkable story, one which develops itself so well after its 
discouraging beginning, that we forgive her for the flagrant 
imitation of Miss Broughton’s and Miss Mather’s heroines, 
which we find in Miss Heloise Woodworth. The young lady is 











* Entangled. By E. Fairfax Byrrne, Lcendon; Hurst and Blackett, 


endowed with a taste for climbing trees, rare, we hope, at nine- 
teen, and is “discovered” by Aurelius Brackenbay under the 
following gymnastic conditions :— 

“The contact of the rough bark pleased her—so did her airy pos- 

ture; she clasped the tree with arms and soft white fingers, her limbs 
lay along the trunk, her bosom and cheek pressed it; she blinked her 
eyes and caught effects of colour from the bracken forest ; clinging 
so closely to the wood, she seemed to be carved out of it, and looked 
like a dryad asleep. Suddenly she tired, and springing up, drew 
herself together in a heap, and sliding on to the point of the tree 
where it recovered itself and grew upwards, sat with her feet swing- 
ing and one arm clinging to the trunk.” 
That “as fine-looking a young fellow as ever pressed the 
mossy sod with a goodly pair of leather boots” should stand 
amazed at the sight of a lovely girl up in a tree, who, “ springing 
up, drew herself together in a heap,” is not surprising. The 
fine-looking young fellow not only wears “ goodly ” boots, but 
has a “strong, shapely throat,” which rises ‘“ tower-like ” 
above his collar, giving him “a wild grace, as of a fawn- 
like creature, untutored to severe social sameness,” — 
(though how anything can be invested with more severe 
social sameness than a “modern collar” with “a tie and 
stiff white rim” we are at a loss to imagine),—and he falls in 
love with the “dryad,” one, we are bound to suppose, of the 
modern order, and well tied-back. To this we do object. If there 
be any “situation” which would effectually impede the tender 
passion in our own case, it would be that in which Aurelius 
discovers Heloise. However, so it is, and to any reader of 
Entangled who seriously inclines to shut the book at page 81 of the 
first volume we say, “ Don’t.” The story rises much above this 
silly chapter, ‘aptly named, unceremoniously introduced,” and 
is well worth reading. The mingled weakness and strength of 
Heloise’s character; her rather unpleasant passionateness, with 
the lack of dignity therein involved; the contrast presented to 
her by Dolores, the other young lady of whose fortunes the story 
treats; the way in which these contrasted characters work out 
the respective destinies of the girls, are cleverly drawn. The 
three-volume superstition obliges the writer to resort to 
futile digressions and needless descriptions, and to dilute by 
delaying the interest of the story; but that interest is genuine, 
and the third volume is free from the affectations which 
in the first and second attend the evident parrying and 
putting-off of the serious business of the book. There are 
certain digressive passages, which do not constitute errors either 
of construction or of style; they are those in which “the 
Colonel,” the father of poor Heloise, discourses of Egypt and 
India, and airs some opinions respecting the rights of the natives 
of those countries, and the meaning and interest of their 
ancient religions that are very much to our mind. Unequal in 
execution, and injured by a want of simplicity, this novel is 
nevertheless one which raises the reputation of the author, and 
leads us to hope for much better work from her when she takes 
pains,—not more diligently, for she is not at all a careless 
writer,-—but in some other directions. 





WORDSWORTH IN EDUCATION.* 
Mr. Matruew Arnoup, in one of his recent critical papers, has 
spoken of Wordsworth as fortunate in that all who have written 
about him have written well; and Mr. Hudson’s pleasant and 
thoughtful volume will not render it necessary for him to revise 
his dictum. He, too, has written well of the poet whom he loves ; 
and, should any reader complain that he finds in these Studies 
no specially illuminating or penetrating criticism, Mr. Hudson 
would doubtless reply, with considerable justice, that his aim in 
writing his book was not critical, but purely educational. It is 
clear that he does not preteud to have anything very new or 
striking to say about Wordsworth; but that he merely wishes, 
by explaining and justifying his own affection, to inspire other 
readers—especially young readers—with a like emotion. It 
seems that for a good many years Mr. Hudson has been using 
Wordsworth’s poems as a text-book in the various classes 
over which he has presided, and he appears to have had 
time after time the satisfaction of seeing many of his pupils 
becoming fired with his own enthusiasm. ‘“ Of course, I cannot 
say that success has reached every individual pupil; that all 
have taken to his poetry, and grown to love it; this were too 
much to expect: but I can say that with no class has the thing 
proved a failure, or anything near it.” This is a hint well worth 
taking, and any teacher to whom it appeals, but who does not 





* Studics in Wordsworth, and other Papers. By Henry N, Hudson. Boston: 
U.S.A.: Little, Brown, and Co. 
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know how to set about it, could not well do better than procure 
this volume and take note of Mr. Hudson’s method of exposition, 
which succeeds admirably in indicating the poet’s most salient 
characteristics. Mr. Hudson is quite free from egotism; but he 
rightly thinks that it will serve his special purpose to tell the story 
of the genesis and growth of his own love for Wordsworth, and 
we are not sure that the little bit of autobiography will not be 
one of the most useful parts of the book to the youthful student 
who is approaching Wordsworth as a matter of literary duty, 
rather than being drawn to him by an inward impulse. The 
poems which arrest one unprepared reader may arrest another, 
and so the record of Mr. Hudson’s experiences may serve the 
purpose of the list prepared by Mr. Crabb Robinson for the 
guidance of a docile and inquiring non-Wordsworthian friend. 

Through the greater number of these Studies, biography and 
criticism are arranged in such manner as to throw light upon 
each other, and the latter is so inclusive that we think Mr. 
Hudson misses no moot point. To our remark concerning 
the absence of novelty in the volume one exception must be 
made, for Mr. Hudson makes a suggestion which we happen to 
know—indirectly on the authority of the poet himself—to be a 
correct one, though it has not as yet, we believe, been publicly 
authenticated. The passage to which it relates is the following, 
from the great “ Ode on the Intimations of Immortality ” :— 

“The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benedictions : not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest,— 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of childhood, whether busy or at rest, 
With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast : 
Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise ; 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things : 
Falling from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised, 
High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised.” 
Mr. Hudson states that in order to a right apprehension of 
these lines they should be read in connection with a memorable 
passage in “ The Prelude,” where the poet recalls a time when 
what he saw with his bodily eyes,— 
“‘ Appeared like something in myself, a dream, 
A prospect in the mind ;” 
or with a still more explicit prose passage, in which Words- 
worth, when an old man, states that as a boy he “ was often 
unable to think of external things as having external existence,” 
and was actually impelled to grasp a wall or tree to convince 
himself of its objective reality. This, as we have heard from 
one who knew Wordsworth personally, was Wordsworth’s own 
explanation of the passage; and, indeed, we may, we think, 
without violating any confidence, give Professor Bonamy Price as 
our authority for this statement. In the lines just quoted from 
the “ Ode,” Wordsworth is referring to these experiences. Mr. 
Hudson rightly remarks that the reference, and therefore the 
whole meaning of the passage, are missed, because of the com- 
mon misinterpretation of one word—the word “ questionings ” 
in the ninth line of the quotation. Mr. Hudson tells us that 
for a long time he, in common with many others, was blinded 
to Wordsworth’s true thought by reading “questionings” as 
synonymous with “ interrogations ;” but he proceeds :— 

“T at length found that, in repeated instances, he has the verb to 

question in the sense of to doubt or to distrust. So, in his account of 
the Wanderer’s life, he tells us how this man ‘learned to look on 
Nature with a humble heart, self-questioned where it did not under- 
stand.’ Here the meaning is that, when he came upon a thing he 
did not understand, he was apt to distrust his own powers, and to 
suspect the fault might be in himself. It is the same in divers other 
eases. And so, in his Ode, the poet refers to the moods which I 
have just spoken of, and means that when the visionary power caught 
and held him as in a deep trance, his mind obstinately doubted or 
distrusted the reality of the world of ‘sense and outward things ;’ so 
clear, so bright, so strong was his vision of the things not seen, that 
all visible things seemed to fall from him and disappear, and he could 
hardly shake off the feeling that the world of sense had no substantive 
existence, and that he was living and moving in a world of pure 
immateriality ; and he was in a state of blank wonder and misgiving 
as to which was the reality, which the dream. All this spoke to him 
with a firm assurance that his soul, the spiritual being within him, 
was even more certain, more real, than his sensuous being, and so was 
as immortal as the spiritual world outside him which shone with such 
strength and vividness into his mind.” 
As we have said, this suggestion is true; and though Mr. 
Hudson is mistaken in believing himself to be the first by whom 
it has been made to the world, we have no doubt that he 
discovered for himself the true meaning of the passage. 





a! 

There are some admirable remarks in the chapter on Word. 
worth’s character as an artist,—notably the sentences in which 
after speaking of unconsciousness as a note of the highest art, Mr, 
Hudson observes that “art is sure to miss such perfection, and 
to hit wide of it when it sets out to be unconscious. For un. 
consciousness is not a thing to be extemporised or got up to 
order, because seeking to become unconscious of a thing on] 
makes us more conscious of it.” It may be said that this js 
something like a truism, and so it is; butif itisa truism, the 
repetition is very opportune at a time when much of our art 
consists of elaborated simplicity and manufactured naiveté,— 
when we see all around us the sickly exotics of the conservatory 
giving themselves the airs of the hardy wild flowers of the 
hedgerow. Equally good are Mr. Hudson’s remarks upon that 
fine balance of instincts in Wordsworth which made his work 
the most perfect when he threw himself unregardingly into it, 
thinking of nothing but of the thought or emotion by which he 
was possessed :— 

‘‘ Nature had so attuned, not his genius only, but his whole inner 
man, to her music and her order, that there was, there could be, in 
him no conflict between impulse and judgment, or between passion 
and reason. Rather say that when he was most impassioned, then he 
did what is best in reason. So that with him passion was itself, or 
had in itself, the finest instincts of art.” 

These things are well felt and well put, and other points of 
interest might be noted; but our aim when we began to write 
was not so much to appraise or to eulogise Mr. Hudson's 
criticism, which, though always intelligent, is frequently rather 
obvious, as to draw attention to his experiment in the educational 
utilisation of Wordsworth. The success which he modestly 
records may well encourage others to follow his example. 
Wordsworth touches the common life of thought and emotion 
and conduct at so many points that there is no reason why his 
work, in the hands of a fit teacher, should not be made deeply 
interesting to even very young students; and there can be no 
doubt that were such interest once excited, it would remain with 
them through life as a stimulating, elevating, and refining 
influence. Therefore, while Mr. Hudson’s volume may be 
generally commended to readers at large, it may be specially 
commended to teachers, parents, and all who are interested in 
the cause of education. We will only add that the non- 
Wordsworthian papers are of no particular importance, and fill 
only a few pages at the close of the volume. 


STEPPING-STONES TO ST. STEPHEN’S.* 

Tue approach of a General Election renders everything bearing 
on election matters particularly interesting, and Mr. Parker’s 
work will be found well worth study by intending candidates, 
and those who occupy themselves at elections in less conspicuous 
but withal responsible capacities. And yet for those thus 
circumstanced the book is not pleasant reading. We are far 
from impugning Mr. Parker’s style or treatment of the subject. 
We may say at once that the book is most able, most complete, 
and most lucid. But the author has left on one side all the 
exciting and picturesque incidents of an election ; there is no 
suggestion in his pages of political enthusiasm, brass bands, 
spirited addresses, cheering and chairing, or anything of the 
sort. He simply ignores all this—as, of course, in writing a sober, 
legal handbook he was bound to do—and deals in an impassive, 
judicial spirit, with the unromantic machinery of an election, 
with the duties of returning-officers and presiding-officers, poll- 
clerks, and election-agents, with the paraphernalia of polling: 
stations and ballot-boxes, and the stringent details of the 
Ballot Act and the Corrupt and Illegal Practices Act. And it 
is in relation to these two enactments that we say that Mr. 
Parker’s book is not cheerful reading for those most likely to be 
its readers. No doubt he is ‘‘cruel only to be kind”; but he 
depicts the path to Parliament as so beset with pitfalls and so 
bristling with dangers, that the heart of the stoutest candidate 
or the doughtiest election-agent might well quail at the prospect 
of having to fight or conduct a contested election which should 
be indisputable on any technical grounds. 

One really thinks, after perusing this book, that elections 
must, in the ordinary way, be conducted on some sort of 
equitable give-and-take principle, that each side must tacitly 
agree not to take cognizance or advantage of the unintentional 
shortcomings and slips of the other; otherwise it seems well- 
nigh impossible that in the hurry and excitement of an election 
some things would not always be done or left undone which 





* Election Agent and Returning Oficer. By Frank R. Parker, Solicitor and 
Parliamentary Agent. London: Knight and Co. 1835, 
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pe 
might call in question the validity of the return, so multifarious 
and so stringent are the details of the Acts which define corrupt 
and illegal practices, and so apparently innocent are many 
of the transactions which might fall within this category. 
Take an instance suggested by Mr. Parker. “If two electors 
hire and proceed to or from the poll in a hackney carriage, 
and one of them only pays the whole fare, it would seem 
that the two electors, and also the owner of the carriage, 
if he knew of the purpose for which it was hired, are 
each and all guilty of an illegal hiring. If each contribute 
something, but one pay the substantial part of the whole fare, 
they are probably each similarly guilty.” And yet it is probably 
perfectly legal for one elector who has hired a hackney carriage, 
in plainer English, taken a cab, to convey him to or from the 
poll; to give a brother elector a gratuitous lift in the same 
direction. It is a delightful commentary on the law to think 
that the very common omission to pay half of a common cab- 
fare might stop the political career of a future Premier. We 
were under the impression that de minimis non curat lex ; but this 
maxim, apparently, does not apply to election law. Another 
illegal practice which strikes one at first as trivial is that which 
consists in giving to electors or inhabitants, or in paying for, 
cockades, ribbons, or other marks of distinction. This offence 
is not entirely a creation of the later election laws; and the 
use of making it an offence, is, no doubt, rather to prevent 
the corruption of those who deal in the material of such 
cockades, than to prevent the corruption of those who 
might accept and wear them, which they would hardly do 
unless they had previously taken their side. It is easy to 
appreciate the salutary effect of the condemnation and punish- 
ment of the acts which have been held to constitute bribery and 
treating, though here the ingenuity of candidates has supplied 
Mr. Parker with instances which can only be included in the 
above category by a somewhat liberal interpretation. Giving 
permission to trap and shoot rabbits, the gift of a pair of boots, 
giving more for pigs or horses than the real value, the payment 
of a substitute to do a voter’s work while he votes, the payment of 
a discount taken off a bill already paid and settled, have all been 
heldto amount to bribery ; while the entertainment of women with 
a view to their influencing the votes of their fathers, brothers, and 
sweethearts, and the gift of a breakfast to a starving man ina 
time of great general distress, have been held to constitute illegal 
treating, and the gift of a single glass of beer was held only just 
outside the line. Moreover, the candidate’s responsibility for 
the acts of his agents, even when these are self-constituted, is 
well-nigh absolute, so that he may well pray to be delivered from 
his friends. It is with this in mind that Mr. Parker strenuously 
deprecates the employment or recognition of lady canvassers, 
the impulsive and sympathising tendency of the female nature 
constituting an unfailing source of danger. We suppose that 
if he had been acting for Mr. Fox, Mr. Parker would have 
declined the services of the Duchess of Devonshire. We may 
here mention that Mr. Parker expresses without hesitation his 
belief, founded on authority, that a woman is disqualified from 
sitting in the House of Commons, and that votes recorded for a 
female candidate would inevitably be thrown away. Miss 
Helen Taylor, apparently, is of the opposite opinion, and pre- 
sumably intends to test the question. 


Apart from the actions of himself and his agents, a candidate 
is further exposed to the risk of losing votes from the ignorance, 
stupidity, or ill-directed energy of voters. One would think the 
directions of the Ballot Act, which are brought to the notice of 
every voter, were explicit enough, and officers are present at every 
polling-station to enlighten those who candidly admit their 
inability to read; but despite all this,a number of votes are 
discarded at almost every election, by reason of the electors 
insisting on marking their ballot-papers in some manner which 
either leaves their intentions in doubt or discloses their identity. 
Mr. Parker extracts from the well-known case of “ Woodward v. 
Sarsons ” fac-similes of a number of ballot-papers treated in this 
eccentric fashion, and they certainly speak badly for the intelli- 
gence of the voters in that case, which was, however, a municipal, 
not a Parliamentary election, though, of course, the same 
principles apply to both. Some are marked with the name of 
the favoured candidate or the voter himself; no less than 294 
were rejected because they were marked with the registered 
number of the voter; while on the papers which were allowed 
the orthodox cross appears in all sorts of unorthodox places, or 
is supplemented by strange symbols; while in some instances 
the ballot-paper was torn in half, and the name of the selected 





candidate alone deposited in the box, so that there might be no 
mistake at all about it. 

Not the least interesting feature of Mr. Parker’s book is the 
tabular statement which he gives of the acknowledged expenses 
of the successful and defeated candidates for all the con- 
stituencies in the United Kingdom at the last General Election ; 
but the Redistribution Scheme will considerably impair the 
value of these data to any aspiring politician on the look-out 
for a nice cheap seat to fight. We have no doubt Mr. Parker’s 
book will have a large sale, and if all causes were followed by 
their natural effects, we should think that its publication would 
be followed by the withdrawal of a considerable proportion of 
the now notified candidates for the forthcoming elections. More 
probably, however, their sanguine minds will recognise in the 
book a guide and safeguard through all the shoals of election 
law, and they will proceed on their way with renewed confidence. 


THE POETRY OF THE ROSE.* 

Tuere is only one complaint to be made concerning the getting- 
up of this beautiful little volume,—that, being clearly intended 
to be read and not merely to be looked at, its external delicacy 
and daintiness are such as to induce constant anxiety lest its 
immaculacy should be marred. It is pre-eminently a book to 
be put in the pocket and carried to pleasant places “ far from 
noise and smoke of town”; but when we look at it we feel that 
such treatment would be little short of profanation, and so we 
lay it carefully upon a table, and handle it as we might handle 
a piece of egg-shell china. There is some element wanting in 
the pleasure to be derived from a book which has to be treated 
with this excess of tenderness. 

The nature of the contents is sufficiently indicated by the 
title-page. The lady who chooses to be known to the world as 
“EE. V. B.”—though her identity is no secret, and is indeed 
revealed in this very volume—is an enthusiastic rose-lover, 
and she has conceived the pretty idea of gathering, from the 
poetry of many lands and many times, not only complete poems 
in celebration of the beauties of the Rose, but passing references 
to the beloved flower which occur in poems devoted to other 
themes. Many of the former are singularly beautiful and, like 
the roses which are their theme, they gain much from being 
massed together ; but we think the latter might have been given 
much more sparingly without at all detracting from the interest 
and value of theanthology. We will not occupy space by indicating 
any of the quotations which seem superfluous, for it is sufficiently 
obvious that the mere mention of a rose, in a line where it has 
no individual value, but where any monosyllabic flower-name 
would serve the poet’s purpose just as well, makes no special 
appeal either to the lover of roses or to the lover of poetry. A 
single epithet may abundantly suffice to make the mention 
memorable; but if even the epithet be wanting, and there be 
nothing else to individualise the flower, the mere name has as 
little significance in a poem as in a dictionary. 

Then, too—for we will get through our preliminary grumbling 
as quickly as may be—it is by no means certain that the flower 
celebrated in some of these poems is a rose at all, and there are 
instances in which we can be quite certain of the contrary. 
“Ki. V. B.’s” earliest selections consist of the Biblical references 
to the Rose, her first quotation being the well-known verse in 
the Song of Solomon,—* I am the Rose of Sharon and the lily 
of the valleys.” Now it has been pointed out by various writers, 
notably by Mr. Leo H. Grindon—who, on this subject, is one 
of the best living authorities—that the word in the original 
which is translated “rose” in the authorised version does not 
stand for the flower with which we are familiar, and, indeed, it 
seems probable that, like the other word which is translated lily» 
it has a mere colour-significance, rather than any strict botanical 
application. In his exhaustive and deeply interesting work, 
Scripture Botany, Mr. Grindon, while pointing out that “the 
etymology is very doubtful, certainly too unsafe for anything to 
be built upon it,” speaks with no hesitation upon the special 
point at issue, and says “that the ‘rose,’ as we understand 
the name in modern usage, is intended, cannot be allowed for a 
moment.” ‘The real nature of the flower called the Rose of 
Jericho, in a verse quoted from Ecclesiasticus, is less doubtful. 
It is a native of Palestine, which the true rose is not, and is, as 
Mr. Grindon informs us, a member “of the natural order 
Crucifere, and unlike a rose in every particular, both of habit 


and efflorescence.” Even when we pass from Hebrew to 











* Ros Rosarum ex Horto Poetarum. Gathered from the Poets’ Gardens of 
Many Lands. By “E. V. B.”’ London: Elliot Stock. 
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classical poetry, it is not altogether a change from certainty to 
uncertainty ; for, while many of the Greek and Latin poems 
quoted here undoubtedly refer to the rose, it is more than 
probable that in others the reference is simply to some un- 
determined flower noted for its redness; so that if we were to 
excise from the earlier pages of this volume all doubtful, or more 
than doubtful, allusions, we should leave a number of un- 
pleasantly large gaps. This may seem prosaic, if not pedantic, 
criticism ; but, in a place sacred to the rose, the presence of the 
most cunningly disguised pretender to roseate honours must be 


regarded as an unwarrantable intrusion. 


Still, after all deductions have been made, much that is well 
The quotations from Pindar, 
Anacreon, Horace, Ovid, Martial, and other classical poets are 
Less 
familiar are the verses from the Anthologia Veterum Latinorum 
Epigramnatum ef Poematum of Peter Burmann the younger, 
which are interesting, as “HE. V. B.” points out, because we find 


worth having is left behind. 


well chosen, but are also for the most part well known. 


in them the origin of the phrase “ under the rose” :— 
‘Est Rosa flos Veneris: quo dulcia furta laterent, 
Harpocrati matris dona dicavit Amor. 
Inde Rosam mensis hospes suspendit amicis 
Conviva ut sub ed dicta tacenda sciat.” 


[The Rose is the flower of Venus; in order that her sweet thefts 
might be concealed, Love dedicated to Harpocrates this gift of his 
Hence the host hangs over his friendly table a rose, that 
the guests underneath it may know how to keep silence as to what is 


mother. 


said. | 


A less trustworthy contribution to rose-lore is given in a note 


appended to some lines by St. Bernard :— 
** Ave, salve, gaude, vale, 
O Maria, non vernale 
Sed de Rosis spiritale 
Tibi plecto nunc crinale 
De Rosarum flosculis.” 


{ Welcome, rejoice, be ever blest, 

O Mary! Hail: to thee I twine 

My chaplet of wreathed Rosebuds ; 

Not Roses, earth’s best grace in spring, 
But spiritual gifts of Heaven. | 


The editor draws attention to these lines as “showing how a 
garland of beads came to be called a Rosary,” but of all sug- 


gested etymologies this, we think, has least to say for itself; 
and against it is to be set the fact that the devotion of the 
Rosary as at present practised seems to have had its origin with 
St. Dominic, who was not born until some time after St. 
Bernard’s death, and whose real 
century. 

These, however, are trifles, and we must not dwell upon them 
or we shall occupy with them the whole of our space. “ E. V. B.” 
has wandered through the rose-gardens, not only of Palestine, 
Greece, and Italy, but of Syria, Persia, Armenia, Spain, France, 
Germany, Holland, and England, and has gathered a goodly 
posy, the colour and perfume of which can be better enjoyed 
in leisurely reading than appraised in hasty writing. The 
Persian celebrations of the rose are specially rapturous, for 
Omar Kayyam, Sidi, and Hafiz may be called the rose’s 
laureates; but in this section we have found nothing more 
charming than a little poem which is not Persian at all, but 
English,—three stanzas written in a copy of the Gulistd@n by 
Mrs. Herbert Hills :— 

“ When Omar died, the Rose did weep 

Its petals on his tomb; 

He would be laid where Nerth winds keep 
The Rose in freshest bloom. 

When Sadi came, the child of song, 
Each Rose flushed rosy-red, 

He sang their beauty all day long, 
With roses crowned his head ! 

They shed no tear when Sadi died, 
Aloft their scent they flung! 


‘What matters Time or Death ?’ they cried, 


‘OF us has Sadi sung!’ ”’ 


As is right and natural, the largest number of the blooms 
which go to make up this bouquet have been gathered in 
English gardens; but both France and Germany are repre- 
sented by some of the most pleasing and graceful of “E.V.B’s” 
selections, some of the rose-poems from Ronsard being specially 
noteworthy as possessing for most readers the double charm of 
beauty and freshness. In the English section, among many 
beautiful things, there is, perhaps, nothing to excel Waller’s 
“Go, lovely rose’; yet even here, as in so many of the 
selections, the rose can hardly be called the subject of the poem, 
though the subject is reached, as it were, through the rose. 


work belongs to another 


a 

Indeed, it is rather curious that poems treating of the roge in 
the direct manner in which Chaucer, Wordsworth, and Burns 
have treated the daisy, should be comparatively rare. Wigs, 
spread as the love of the rose undoubtedly is and has been, the 
use made of it by the poets has been mainly illustrative ang 
allusive. It has not so much supplied them with a theme, as 
with simile and metaphor for the adornment of many theme. 
and they have rung their musical changes upon imagery sug. 
gested by its splendour of colour, its thorny environment, ity 
combined beauty and frailty, its perpetuity of perfume. Shake. 
speare, in his Sonnets, was singularly happy in such treatment 
of the rose, and at least one of the Sonnets (No. liv.), which 
begins with the line,— 

“Oh, how much more doth beauty beauteous seem,” 
is, perhaps, a better example of the true rose-poem than eye, 
Waller's lovely stanzas, for here the flower has practically the 
whole “ plot of ground” to itself. As a rule, however, we find 
that the poem possesses the rose, not the rose the poem. 

This little anthology is very complete; but as Hood has 
evidently not been overlooked, we are surprised that the com. 
piler has omitted the charming ballad, “It was not in the 
Winter,” or the touching lines which the poet wrote on his 
death-bed, with the pathetic burden of the first stanza, “I smell 
the mould above the rose”; and the triumphant conclusion of 
the second, “ I smell the rose above the mould.” Mr. Robert 
Buchanan’s volumes do not seem to have been searched by 
“KE. V. B.,” or she could not have left unchosen a strangely 
beautiful poem entitled “ Roses,” which is to be found in that 
remarkable work, The Book of Orm, the Celt. Among the brief 
poetical allusions to roses taken from Mrs. Browning’s poems we 
miss some exquisite lines which come near the end of “The 
Lay of the Brown Rosary ”; and among the brief cuttings from 
Mr. Swinburne’s garden we fail to find the sumptuous simile of 
“ The Triumph of Time” :— 

‘“‘ As a rose is fulfilled to the roseleaf tips 
With splendid summer and perfume and pride.” 

A few such omissions as these are, however, inevitable, and 
they are of little consequence. Such an anthology is not 
expected to have all the virtues which are essential to an ency- 
clopzedia or a dictionary ; and it possesses as much inclusiveness 
as is needful to enable us to appreciate the general tone of the 
poet's celebrations of the queen of flowers. ‘I’o the list of 112 
epithets, which closes the volume, we do not attach very much 
value; and it really does seem somewhat absurd to invoke the 
authority of Shakespeare for the epithet ‘‘ sweet,” and to mention 
other more or less distinguished poets as responsible for the 
rather obvious “ blushing,” “ mossy,” and “fragrant.” The 
illustrations, on the other hand, we certainly could not spare, 
for they are very graceful and pretty; but it strikes us that in 
printing on the unglazed paper, some of the delicacy of the 
original work has been sacrificed. The volume, as a whole, is 
delightful, and ought to be welcome to lovers of dainty books, 
lovers of poetry, and lovers of roses. 





MARK RUTHERFORD’S DELIVERANCE* 
Mark Rutherford’s Deliverance is a sequel to the Autobiography 
of Mark Rutherford, which came out four years ago. The 
reality of its pictures makes what would otherwise be un- 
pleasing too interesting to be laid aside. The misfortune is that 
the realism is all of the dark shades which, when massed 
together, produce a picture very far, we trust, from true in the 
whole. Of course, it cannot be denied that in those paths of life 
which afford few pleasures and many openings for misery there 
is a vast amount of individual suffering ; but in Mark: Ruther: 
ford’s Deliverance the brighter tints which most men find some- 
where in their lives are nowhere allowed to come to the surface. 
The author has set himself to dwell so exclusively on pain and 
mental disease, that with the insight which follows all persistent 
contemplation of character, he has come only to perceive one 
side of human nature. 

Although the two volumes continue the same life, it is not 
absolutely essential they should be read together. The story 
itself is slight, and only serves as a background to the 
various individuals who are introduced rather as characters to 
be studied than as actors in the tale. It may, however, be useful 
to those who have not come across the first part of this really 
remarkable little book, if a short sketch is given of the earlier 





* Mark Ruthesford’s Deliverance, Edited by his Friend, Reuben Shapcott. 


London: Triibner and Co. 1885. 
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days of Mark Rutherford Coming of Dissenting stock—and 
every word of the book breathes of Dissent—he is brought up 
jn a semi-religious, semi-atheistical atmosphere, which a religion 
of detail unsupported by any substantial intellectual basis is 
pretty sure to develop sooner or later. Y outhful joyous freedom 
js no part of his lot. He is made the guardian of his own soul 
at a time when more wholesome teaching encourages a healthy 
neglect of that organ. Then follows the overwhelming desire 
for sympathy and affection which, far more than is generally 
suspected, eats into the life of sensitive, unattractive boys. 
Thrown back upon himself, these natural longings find a 
morbid satisfaction in self-contemplation. Scepticism and 
unbelief follow, as a matter of course; for with no guide 
to trust, and no nataral amusements to distract, there is 
nothing to stem the stimulated flow of speculation. His 
position in society affords him no outward help. Petty interests 
make up his world, and give a piteous picture of the sort of 
existence which satisfies and absorbs the lower middle classes. 
Their oppressive respectability discourages the excitement of 
revolt which is a saving clause to the youthful members of a still 
lower class, while the climax of the evil of a little knowledge is 
reached here. Enough has been learnt to stimulate thought ; far 
too little is grasped to give any sound basis forfresh accumulation. 
The position of the small Dissenting community in which he 
grows up is eminently one of detached truths, which, so long as 
they are detached, often present the most dangerous of errors. 
Among these surroundings Mark Rutherford walks with open 
eyes. He studies each manifestation of low motive and 
paltry tyranny without letting his imagination supply one 
softening ray. His photography is pitiless {as the sun itself, 
while the objects Le photographs are devoid of all beauty, 
and have the disadvantage to be generally reproductions under 
other forms of his own mind and character. 

The second part of the book, which is now published, opens 
somewhat more brightly for Mark. He has found, or shortly 
finds, an object to live for outside of himself. The girl whom 
he had jilted in earlier days is once more free, after an unhappy 
marriage with another man, and becomes his wife. In his 
marriage with her, Mark Rutherford finds his deliverance. In 
his home at least he is happy, and his life there is tinged with 
romance, without which the world is a poor one for all. But to 
compensate for this unwonted happiness, his outside work 
becomes more entirely repellant. His master and companions 
in his tasks are almost exaggerated in their meanness and 
depravity, and the only resource open to Mark is to take refuge 
incomplete silence from vicious conversation and uncontrolled 
temper, with the result of an inward excitement that finally 
brings on his death from heart-disease, while, to make the 
situation more intense, this takes place just as home-life was 
expanding and brightening, so that it can truly be said that 
our hero has never known since childhood an honr’s real joy on 
God’s good earth. 

But in spite of this unceasing delineation of morbid suffering 
the book is one of extraordinary mark. Those who take it up 
find themselves compelled to go on with it, though often most 
unwillingly. The same kind of interest is aroused by its various 
characters as we feel when, against our wish, we are constrained 
to listen to a hopeless tale of human suffering told by the 
sufferer himself. The style of the book is eminently realistic; 
but it is also a style which only the most open, simple-minded 
person would choose. The problems raised are looked at as an 
intelligent child would look at them. Keen observation takes 
the place of reasoning, and the intellect is not profound enough 
to probe beneath the force of immediate circumstances. But 
there is nothing the least childish in the book. It is the per- 
sonal experience of a grown man, told with the straightforward 
simplicity of a child. The mind is a limited one, no doubt, on 
all sides, and it is without imagination or enthusiasm. Still, 
the subject of the picture can realise his own limits, and he has 
Succeeded in disciplining himself to live a joyless existence, 
which he can hardly be said even to rebel against in thought. 

Most of the characters are drawn from life in and around 
Drury Lane, where Mark and a friend open a room where men 
“might resort at different times and find some quietnde, in- 
struction, and what fortifying thoughts” they could. What 
the instruction was to be is not clear. His friend “ meant to 
teach Christ in the proper sense of the word’; but what that 
sense is, Mark himself could never fathom. He could see that 
religion was dead around him, and felt, in the presence of such 
deep-seated misery as he saw on all sides, that there “was a 





strength of circumstance to quell and dominate which neither Jesus 
nor Paul could have overcome.” In the course of afew days, how- 
ever, some waifs and strays are brought together, all with sad 
burdens to carry ortoconceal. The picture of Drury Lane life is 
hideous in its simple truthfulness. The uniformity of its blackness 
is forcibly summed up in the following sentence :—“ The whole- 
some practice which among the decent poor marks off at least 
one day in the week as a day on which there is to be a change; 
when there is to be some attempt to procure order and cleanli- 
ness; a day to be preceded by soap and water, by shaving, and 
by as many clean clothes as can be procured, was unknown here. 
There was no break in the uniformity of squalor; nor was it 
even possible for a single family to emerge amidst such 
altogether oppressive surroundings.” Still, in the midst of all 
this, Mark discovers some lingering sense of beauty. A 
local undertaker decorates his yellow blind with a coarsely- 
drawn painting of a suburban cemetery and funeral, and 
displays in his window an elegant model coffin adorned 
with a rustic cross. This he notes with a certain sort of quiet 
cynicism which is more or less consciously indulged in through- 
out the book. ‘The desire,” he says, “to decorate existence 
in some way or other with more or less care is nearly universal. 
I have known,” he goes on, “selfish, gluttonous, drunken 
men spend their leisure moments in trimming a bed of scarlet 
geraniums, and the vulgarest and most commonplace of mortals 
consider it a necessity to put a picture in the room or an 
ornament on the mantelpiece.” Then follows a curious com- 
ment which gives a key to the intellectual position of Mark 
himself :—‘‘ The instinct even in its lower form is divine. .... 
It is the evidence of an acknowledged compulsion—of which 
art is the highest manifestation—to escape.” The conclusion 
here is inadequate to the premiss ; while the insight is swift and 
sure, the reasoning is too slight. But in this Mark shows himself 
a sceptic of to-day—too earnest to overlook the instinct, too 
modern to see any way of escape, except through artistic 
sensation ; and it is this which chiefly accounts for the dejected 
note running through the book. Drury Lane does not and 
cannot supply “artistic sensation ;” and the divine spark is but 
a mere suggestion here and there, needing to be fanned by 
keener incentives than art can furnish. Strong paiu calls for 
strong remedies. Preach beanty to a man who is beyond its 
reach, and the result is despair. Preach Heaven and Hell, and, 
at least, there is something in them to arouse an interest which 
appeals to all unsophisticated minds. 

Enough has been said to show the lines on which the book 
goes. Those who do not shrink from a realistic picture of the 
misery of human nature will do well to read it; those who look 
only for diversion and recreation had better leave it alone. That 
both volumes show genius cannot be denied; but, like the 
character of Mark Rutherford himself, they show a genius that 
has no strength to bring forth, but has its wings too clipped 
even to get beyond the region of half-truths. 

At the end of the volume there are some ‘‘ Notes on the Book 
of Job’ and a chapter on “Principles.” The first has merit, 
in that it is an ingenious and unsophisticated attempt to defend 
the conduct of Job’s three much-abused counsellors; but it has 
nothing to do with the story of Mark Rutherford, and will 
interest a very limited number of readers. The chapter on 
“ Principles ” only sets out the need for them, and the difficulties 
which lie in the way of holding them satisfactorily to oneself. 
The analysis is full, but shows the same faults of mind which 
have already done so much to spoil a book, which at all events has 
the merit of originality. 


’ 
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Chronicles of No-Man’s-Land. By Frederick Boyle. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—Mr. Boyle’s sketches of travel and of the very varied 
forms of life with which a large experience has brought him into 
contact are always well worthy of attention. These “Chronicles” 
are no exception. Indeed, they have won no little favour already, 
having been a welcome feature in the “correspondence” of the 
Standard. These pictures, sometimes of savage life, sometimes of a 
civilisation in which a primitive savagery is again revealing itself, 
came from various regions of the world, from Ashanti, from Malaya, 
from the Far West of the United States, from Mexico. Very curious 
pictures these, touched with a colour that, vivid as it is, we have no 
reason for supposing to be exaggerated, and drawn with firm, 
vigorous lines. Some of these take the form of a novelette, but 
always founded, and even more than founded, on fact. “ Dr. Gates and 
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the Sefioritas ”’ is one of the best of these. Others, as “The Return 
from Candahar,” have a genuine historical interest. The whole is as 
readable a book, from cover to cover, as we could easily find. 

Lady Lovelace. By C.L. Pirkis. 3 vols. (Chattoand Windus.)—The 
story of a man yielding to the fascination of a woman whom he knows 
to be false and contemptible is a subject which, though scarcely 
agreeable, has a certain fascination about it. Novelists are certainly 
fond of it, and readers, it may be presumed, find an interest in it. 
Miss Pirkis treats it, in Lady Lovelace, with skill and good taste. 
Edie, the good heroine, trifles so with her very honest and sincere 
lover that she deserves to lose him. Noone could sympathise with 
Penelope as against Calypso, if she had told Ulysses that they were 
to consider themselves unmarried while he was away. The comedy 
deepens into tragedy when Calypso finds that she is mortal. The 
situation when this woman, who has broken her faith most falsely, 
and sent a man to his death with the leust possible remorse, 
hears the sentence of death pronounced upon her by the physician, 
is highly dramatic. The other tragic strain in the story is less 
successful. The mother of the unhappy man, whom the faithless 
Ellinor Yorke has driven to his death, vows vengeance; but she does 
not really exact it, unless to denounce the perfidy before a few people 
in a ballroom is todo so. But perhaps we are to understand that 
the vengeance was fulfilled in another way. There is power and 
possible truth in the way in which Ellinor’s love for Philip—at first, 
it would seem, a mere caprice—is strengthened into a deep and 
genuine affection when she finds that her days are numbered. Lady 
Lovelace, for force of characterisation and vigour of style, stands 
decidedly above the average of novels. 

Not Drowned. By Antony Bathe. (Chapman and Hall.)—Two 
of the personages of this story go through an experience which may 
be described in the words “ not drowned.” Margaret Kirkward, being 
left in poverty, determines to go to the Cape. She is shipwrecked 
on her way, but saved, the only other survivor being the second 
mate. This second mate she marries, not because she loves him, for 
he is quite beneath her in birth and education, but to avoid scandal. 
Here we must interpose an objection. Surely Mrs. Grundy, in her 
most censorious mood, could not take away the character of a young 
woman because she had been alone in a boat for a few days with a 
sailor? However, this is necessary for the development of the plot. 
Margaret Kirkward is “ not drowned,” but becomes Margaret Beale, 
so scrupulons are the social requirements of Gibraltar, of all places 
in the world. We shall not spoil Mr. Bathe’s story by revealing who 
it is that, besides Margaret, is ‘‘not drowned.’ The elements of a 
good story are here. This unequal yoking together always gives 
a@ writer an excellent chance of making something interesting, the 
difficulty always being to contrive the union without some impro- 
bability or damage to the character of the hero or heroine. Mr. Bathe 
makes a fairly good use of his opportunity, and has produced a story 
which has some performance and more promise. 

Two Englishmen. By an American. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)— 
On a very slight thread of narrative is strung a considerable quantity 
of talk about the United States. Frank Rossmore goes out to the 
States to seek his fortune,—which he does not find. Providence, 
however, has a special care for him, not undeserved, for he is a good 
fellow and handy with his fists when they are to be used on the right 
side; and, accordingly, his wealthy and unprincipled uncle dies at 
the right time, and he becomes, failing to be a successful working 
bee, a very good sort of drone. There is another story in which, 
after a temporary difficulty, the right people are married, the wiles 
of the wicked being detected and defeated. Something, doubtless, 
may be learnt from the conversations ; but as a novel, Two Englishmen 
is not a success. 


A Regular Pickle. By H. W. Nesfield. (G. Redway.)—The career 
of a ne’er-do-weel who mixes himself up with a number of objection- 
able people, and does a number of objectionable things, is not a 
pleasing subject to most readers, though there are some whom it 
seems to attract. Surely it is a mark of Philistinism to be enter- 
tained by a record of blunders and follies. Any one made of finer 
clay turns from such a story with something like a feeling of personal 
pain. The most vigorous scene in Mr. Nesfield’s story is in the interior 
of the monastery ; but we are inclined to think, at the same time, 
that it is the most offensive. 

We have received the first volume (containing the issue for the 
half-year ending May) of Book-Lore: a Magazine devoted to Old- 
Time Literature. (Elliot Stock.) —‘‘ It is,” to quote from the preface, 
“a large and increasing class that Book-Lore addresses, appealing to 
those who are interested in the byways of literature, to the seeker 
after that which is curious; to bock-lovers, book-buyers, and book- 
sellers; and to all those who delight in pondering over ‘many a 
quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore.’’’? The first article is a 
curious collection of Scriptural blunders. The famous omission of 
“not” from the Seventh Commandment (which cost the printer 
£300) is not a solitary instance of a curiously unhappy blunder. 
‘The fool hath said in his heart there is a God,’ is attributed to “a 





a 
Bible printed in the reign of Charles I.”; but no date is given, an@ 
the story, though repeated by Nye, is doubtful. The first Bibl 
printed in Ireland (1716) changed “sin no more” into “ sin on more, 
An Oxford Bible (1792) attributed the Denial to St. Philip. The 
“ Murderers’ Bible” (Oxford, 1801) printed Jude 16, “these are 
murderers,” instead of “these are murmurers.” The “ Treacle 
Bible” had, “Is there no treacle in Gilead ?” the “ Place-makers 
Bible,’’ “ Blessed are the place-makers” ; and the “ Printers’ Bible,” 
“Printers have persecuted me without a cause.” This is a specimen 
of the mine of curious information which this volume, with its appro. 
priate, dignified exterior, supplies. 

Lord Tennyson: a Biographical Sketch. By Henry Jennings, 
(Chatto and Windus.)—Mr. Jennings begins by quoting the poet’s fing 
lines written “ After reading the Life and Letters of a Deceased Poet, 
And he observes in his book the limitations which that vigoroug 
protest against a too prying curiosity enforces. Some of us feel ag 
lingering wish that no man’s biography should be written while he ig 
still alive; but such abstinence on the part of biographers and 
readers is clearly impossible, and the only thing to be prayed for ig 
that the inevitable “sketch,” for which the public will not wait, 
should be written with an adequate understanding of the subject, a 
sympathetic intelligence, and, above all, discretion and good-taste, 
These qualifications Mr. Jennings seems to possess, and the interest 
which we cannot but feel in his subject is not dashed by the feeling 
that the writer is overstepping the boundary of good-feeling. A 
better account of the poet’s “‘ Life and Works,” is not, we think, to be 
found. 

Studies in Low-German and High-German Literature. By M. W, 
MacCallum. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—German literature, 
and especially that known as Low German, is so closely akin to 
English literature that anything relatirg thereto can hardly fail to 
be interesting to all lovers of our mother-tongue and our national 
literature. And these Studies of Mr. MacCallum’s, being both well 
chosen and admirably written, are interesting in a high degree. The 
titles of afew of them are sufficient to indicate their character, 
Thus we have a sketch of the life and work of Fritz Reuter, essays 
on “ Anglo-Saxon Jocoseria,” “Solomon in Europe,” “ The Minnesong,” 
“ Hans Sachs and the Mastersong,”’ “ Klopstock,”’ and some others. 
In his few prefatory remarks the author describes his book as con- 
sisting of “Studies on the outskirts of English literature: first, in 
so far as it is English, dealing as they do with kindred or contrasted 
phenomena abroad; and, again, in so far as it is literature, for 
the second and third essays are almost technical in subject.” 
Where all are good it is difficult to award the palm of 
superiority ; but the Studies that please us the best are “ Fritz 
Reuter,’ ‘ Anglo Saxon Jocoseria,’ and ‘‘ Hans Sachs and 
the Mastersong.’’ Grath, Reuter’s predecessor and reviver of 
Low-German literature, did for Platt Deutsch what Burns did for 
Lowland Scottish, and, singularly enough, he caught his inspiration 
from Burns. But Grath’s inspiration was less natural and spon- 
taneous than that of his brother poet. He owed less to nature and 
more to art. The Scot was a poet because he could not help it; his 
lips had been touched with the fire from heaven. The German became 
a poet from choice, because he deemed it his duty. ‘A local patriot, 
of fine poetical feeling and wide culture, he learned from the study of 
Burns that there ought to be Platt-Deutsch lyrics, and he set himself 
on conscious principles to produce them. But he is thus rather a 
a poet in Platt Deutsch than a Platt-Deutsch poet. Just as Lessing 
breaks ground for Goethe, so he, introducing the popular literature 
in theory from above, prepares the way for Reuter, whose 
stories pulse direct from the heart of the people. But poor 
Reuter, despite his sterling character, great gifts, and literary 
successes, had a hard life—hard beyond that of most men.” 
Born early in the century, in Mecklenburg, the sleepy-hollow of 
Europe, he reached maturity at a time when the mere suspicion of 
liberalism was enough to consign a man to gaol. In that age free 
speech and patriotic aspirations were as severely tabooed in Germany 
as they now are in Russia; and the punishment inflicted on Reuter, 
and hundreds of others, for supposed sympathy with revolutionary 
ideas, was almost as cruel as that which is even now being endured 
for a similar offence by so many subjects of the Czar. On account 
of the participation of a few University men in a slight disturbance 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, in which the authorities thought they saw 
the beginnings of a rebellion, more than a thousand students were 
arrested and cross-examiued, numbers were declared accomplices 

and locked up for protracted trial and tardy sentence. The 
proceedings were almost more infamous and hardly less cruel 
than those of our own Bloody Assizes, says Mr. MacCallum, 
‘sentences of imprisonment for half a year, for thirty years, for 
life, fell thick, and thirty-seven, not the most guilty, were 
condemned to death. Among these was Fritz Reuter.’ He 
contrived, however, to escape to Berlin, where he counted on being 
in safety; but the Prussian police were even less particular then 
(1833) than they are now. The fugitive was arrested, kept in prison 





three years without trial, refused writing-materials, and treated 
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almost as ill as Russian political prisoners are treated in the Fortress 
of St. Peter and St. Paul. In the end he was sentenced to death (for 
an offence not committed in Prussia); but his Majesty Frederick 
William III. was graciously (!) pleased to commute his punishment 
to incarceration in a fortress for thirty years. The next four years 
of Reuter’s life were passed in various Prussian strong places ; and 
he regained his liberty only after seven years’ confinement and cruel 
gofferings, and with health almost irreparably ruined. So, less than 
half a centary ago, was Germany ruled. Reuter was past forty when 
he produced his first work, at his own risk and cost, himself and his 
wife folding and packing the copies. But it proved a great success ; 
in six weeks a second edition was called for; the author, within a 
narrow area, became a famous man, and the prosperity of his later 
years made up in some measure for the trials of his youth. His 
country, his history, and his character “have made him the chief 
narrative, a3 Burns is the chief lyrical, poet in dialect.” As touching 
the language cf his works, Mr. MacCallum observes that “its unin- 
flected character, its contact with English, its regular letter change, 
as compared with High German, make it simple reading to any 
Englishman who is fairly acquainted with the latter, and after a few 
pages he needs notes and vocabulary only for individual words and 
phrases. If he treats it more thoroughly, he will be constantly 
interested by its contrasts and resemblances with the history of his 
mother-tongue.” 

Celestial Motions: a Handy Book of Astronomy. By William 
Thynne Lynn, B.A., F.R.A.S., formerly of the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich. Third edition. (Edward Stanford.)—The purpose of 
this little book is to give “a concise digest of the most important 
facts which have been discovered regarding the motions of the 
celestial bodies, and the dimensions of those belonging to our own 
system,” ‘the information being brought up to date,” any descrip- 
tion of the physical condition of these bodies being intentionally 
excluded. The account is comprised in the small space of eighty 
pages, 18mo. The fact that it has reached a third edition ina year 
isevidence of the successful treatment. The terms and chief laws 
of the science are clearly explained, and, beyond the specific object 
of the book, any student will find very interesting reading in such 
accounts as those of the discovery of Neptune, the comet recorded 
by Aristotle (p. 46), and the ascertainment of the distance of the 
fixed stars. It is a pity that such elements of astronomy are still not 
more commonly put in the hands of the young. 

The Dark House. By George Manville Fenn. (Ward and Downey.) 
—Mr. Fenn, like the wise man and versatile novelist that he is, swims 
with the stream. Seeing that the sort of fiction most in demand just 
now is of the cheap and sensational order, he has written a blood- 
curdling romance, dubbed it The Dark House, and marvel-loving 
readers are buying it by the thousand at one shilling the copy. And 
we are not surprised; the tale is both interesting and well written, 
and althongh the author plunges us at the very outset into an atmo- 
sphere of gloom, aud piles horror on horror, there is nothing low or 
vulgar in the book; it may be placed in the hands of young people 
without misgiving, and those of their elders who like “ reading about 
murders ” will simply revel in it. Love naturally plays a part in Mr. 
Fenn’s dramatic narrative ; and thanks to the wonderful sagacity of 
a detective—who, by the simple expedient of going to America, and 
turning the thing over in his mind, arrives at a solution of the 
mystery, develops it from his consciousness, in fact—all comes well 
in the end. As to the nature of the mystery we must refer the 
reader to the book itself, which we can recommend to all who love an 
exciting romance. 

Through Troubled Waters. By Hannah Lynch. (Ward, Lock, and 
Co.)—Though this cannot be called a pleasant tale, it is not without 
considerable merit. Miss Lynch is Irish and she is patriotic, but her 
patriotism is not unreasonable or partial. Indeed, she says some 
things about one particular part of Ireland which would hardly make 
her welcome there. The plot of her tale is to exhibit a good fellow 
bearing the blame of the sins of others, and a bad one basely allow- 
ing what belonged to himself so to be borne. All at last comesright ; 
but the process is not an easy one, and takes both writer and readers 
by ways that are not agreeable. The most vivid character in the 
book is the impetuous priest, Father Murphy. When Miss Lynch 
writes again, she really must put something less of horror into her 
book. The woman who poisons her daughters to secure the in- 
heritance for her son is a monstrous creation which might very well 
have been dispensed with. 

LilLorimer. By Theo Gift. (Ward and Downey.)—A novel above 
the average. The scene of the story is laid for the most part in 
Buenos Ayres, and the descriptions of life in that part of South 
America are both instructive and entertaining. More may be learnt 
from them than from many a pretentious book of travels. The 
character-drawing, especially that of the heroine, Lil Lorimer, is also 
800d, and the plot, if it can be called a plot, is simple and natural. 
But the story depends for its interest less on dramatic episodes and 
startling surprises than on portrayal of character and analysis of 


motive. The author, moreover, does not commit the common 
absurdity of representing marriage as the one essentia! of happiness, 
the consummation to which all things tend, and which invariably places 
everything on the most satisfactory possible footing; for marriage 
marks the beginning of Lil Lorimer’s troubles, and in them centres 
the interest of the novel. Theo Gift’s literary style is easy and flowing, 
and her language, like her fiction, is above the average; but if she 
would retain her reputation as a writer of graceful English, she 
should avoid such a profusion of “ hads”’ as appears in the following 
sentence :—‘‘ Even before breakfast, Lil, who had had no previous 
experience of sheep-shearing, had had her curiosity excited by 
seeing two large fires burning out of doors in the neighbourhood of 
the house.” 
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YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 








RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 3.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 'THE WEEK. 
—_—@~— 


Cesar de Bello Gallic», with two Translations, er 8vo 
Charteris (M.), Health Resorts at Home and Abro.d, er 8vo 


Clarke (H. W.), The Sextant, square 


Cleveland (R. E.), George Eliot’s Pootr y and other Studies, 4to 

Colomb (P. H ), The Dangers of the Modern Rules of Road at Sea.. 
De Havilland (R. L.), The Forked Tongue, cr 8V0........6.....0:0008 ....(Vizetelly) 
Discourse of the Shedding of Blood and the Laws of War (C, K. Paul & Co.) 
Fenn (H. W.), Woven in Darknes:, a Medley of Stories, 2 vols. Svo . 


Feval (P.), Chouans et Bleus, w ith Notes, 12mo 
Grey (R.), Lindenblumen, and other Stories. er 8vo . 


Groves (J. P.), Sketches of Adventures and Sport, 4to ... 
Hemyng (8.), The Stoz broker’ s Wife, cr 8vo ........ ae 


King (K.), The Law Forbids, 3 vols. er 8vo 
Liveing (G. rk Chemical Eqnilib: rium, &¢., cr 8vo 
Marlowe (C.), Dramatic Works, Selections, square 
Mathers (H. ), Murder or Manslanghter ? er 8yo... 
Meredith (G.), Diana of the Crosswé 

Murray (D. C.), Hearts, 12mo 

My Holiday: a Record in Pen and Pencil, 8vo 
Obbard (C. M.), Burley Bells, 12mo 

Paterson (H.S.), Faith and Unfaith, cr 8vo 
Powell (H. 8S. S. B.), Cavalry Instruction, cr 8vo 


Ralfe (C. H.), Practical Trea'ise on Disease of the Kidney 3, cr 8vo .. 


Rambles and Scrambles in the Tyrol, er 8vo 


Riego (B.), Modern Orris Lace for Gold, &c., —e: square . 


Robinson (P.), Tizers at Large, &e., 1Smo eh 
Thierry (A.), Lettres sur |’ Histoire de Fr ance, 
Tristram (W. O.), Comedies from a Country Side, 
Leg (F. E.), Mahel’s E -rogreas, 12mo. 

Whist Developments, American Loads, &c., L2mo... 
Wylde (K.), An Ill- Regulated Mind, er 8y0 


24 .....f 
er 8vo...(Ward & Downey) 


(Relfe) 
“(Ghurchill) 
(W. H. Allen) 
(Hodder) 
(Griffin) 


By the 
Rector of S 


26 
.. (Kelly) 24/0 
a .(Longmans) 2/6 
. K. Paul & Co.) 5/0 
....(Ollendorff) 6/0 
20 
Bell) Scotsman. 
...(W. Scott) 
(Routled ze) 
(Chapman & Hall) 
(Chatto & Windus) 
. F. Shaw) 
(Cc. K. Paul & Co.) 


“Contains more 
Church Bells. 


— 
ACoCaca 


“ Worth attentive reading. 
* Full of thought, resource, and counsel.”—Eaglish Ciurchman, 
“He discusses the question of Disestablishment with great calmness," 


Feap. 8vo, 53. 


s;CHRISTIAN POLITICS 


Rev. JULIUS LLOYD, M.A, 


t. Anne’s, Manchester ; one of the Writers of the Po. ok Pi ize Essays op 
the Maintenance of the Church of Eng!and, 


Spectator. 


real thought and matter than maay a portly octavo, 


London : GEORGE BELL and SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden, 





(J. F. Shaw) 
(Harrison) 
.( Lewis) 
(Woolmer) 
..(Simpkin & Co.) 
8. Low & Co.) 
Camb. Univ. Press) 


0 U 


OS 09 69.09 1D BO 


2RAABAID 


Aa 


Either 


_(Ohatto & Windus) pure crystals 


(Delarue) 
(W. Blackwood) 








* Most 
| ponaED use. 


‘* Most efficacious. 
is to appreciate its high value.” — 
Baron J. VON LIEBIG. 
| ‘* The LONGER 
‘hall is taken, the SMALLER is 
|the quantity necessary to effect |- 
purpose.’ 

THOMPSON. E. 
| OF ALL 

MINERAL WATER DEALERS. 


FRIEDRICHSHALL 


THE WELL KNOWN | 
APERIENT MINERAL 


WATER. i= 


suitable for PRo- 


R EYE S&S. 


BROWNINGQ’S IMPROVED — OD OF SUITING THE SIGHT witg 


PECTACLES, 
Personally or by Correspondence. 


Browning’s axis-ent pebbles are the most p2rfect lenses made, being cut from 

cf Brazilian pebble at right angles to the axis, and every lens 

tested separ ately by the polariscope. 

per pair ; 3; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per pair ; and in 

gold frames, from £1 33 60.—Full particulars of Browning’ s Method of *Suitir 

the Sight by correspondence, and testimonials post free. ng 
JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


Spect acles of superior quality from 43 64 





”— PROF. SEEGEN. 
To know it 


Friedrichs- 


TRADE MARK. 


’—Sir HENRY 





CHEMISTS AND 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS, 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00,3 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


DENT and GO, 


| 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London, 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS. 

The EXHIBITION will CLOSE on SATURDAY, 
August Ist (5 Pall Mall East), Admission, ls. Hlus- 
trated Catalogue, 1s. 

ALFRED D. FR ‘IPP, R.W.S., Secretary. — 


Rovar AGRICULTURAL 


COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 
Established by Royal Charter, 1815. 
WITH MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES ATTACHED 
FOR THE PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 
For intending Land Owners and Ocecupiers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 


PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 
ComMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon, Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 
M.P. 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingseote, C.B 
George T. J. Sotheron 
Ambrose L. Goddard, {- 
William John Edmor ids, E sq. 
Major T. W. Chester Mi uster 
M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne Esq. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 


For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, with 
DAIRY, List of Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, 


| ioe ATE TUITION in SWITZER. 
LAND for WOOLWICH, bg and 
other EXAMINATIONS —Mr. F. MEREWETHER 
(B.A., Oxon.), some time M ae at Cheltenham 
College, RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS 
at Chalet de Luce Canton Vaud. Efficient staff. 
Every facility for modern languages. References 
kindly permitted to the Bishop of Dover, the Dean of 
Canterbury, and parents of former pupils.—For pir- 
ticulars, apply to Mr. MEREWETHER, or to Messrs. 
ASKIN, GABBITAS, and KILLIK, 38 _ Sackville 
Street, W., who will forward prospectus and more 
detailed information on application. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS THURSDAY, July 23rd, 


fhe DEAN of WESTMINSTER 

shes to RECOMMEND an EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for G IRLS. at Kensington, where his daughter 
has been for three years. Resident French governess, 
good masters, careful individual training, and atten- 
tion to health. Over-pre ssure t und cramming avoided. 
—Address, **L. L. A.,” at Mr. E. Stanford's, 55 
Charing Cross, 8. W. 


October 6th, 


ELLY COLLEGE, ‘TAV ISTOCK. 


The Trustees have Re aaved the Fees at 
College to £54 per annum (for Boarders). 

At this College boys are prepared for the Univer. 
sities, Army, Navy, and other Examinations, 

Junior Boys prepared for the Pablie Schools. 

The situation is healthy; the buildings spacious 
and airy; there is a larze plays ‘ound, fives courts, 
gymnasium, and carpenter’s shoy 

NEXT TERM hozins on TE MBER 25tu. 

Apply to the HEAD MAS' 


Kelly 





N ATURAL SCIENCE. — ALICE 
HEATH, Lecturer in Physiology and Botany 
at Milton Mount College, for merly a student of Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, has some time disengaged 
for classes in public or private schools in or near 
London. Classes in Biology (theoretical and practica!) 
will be COMMENCED in SEPTEMBER if a sufficient 
number of students apply. — Address, LONDON 
INSTITUTION, Finsbury Circus, W.C. 


ETTENHALL COLLEG 
STAFFORDSHIRE 
At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLACE in all England has been TAKEN 
by this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1881 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.— 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master, A. 
M.A. 


W. YOUNG, Esq., 
—— V SCHOOL, 
KENT. 

Heap Masrer—G. L, BE NNETT, Esq., M.A., 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s Colleze, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

High-class public school. All Masters University 
Graduates. Classical and Modern Sides. Remarkably 
healthy cituation. Sanatorium, swimming-bath, 
gymnasium, workshop, fives’ courts, cricket field, and 
valuable exhibitions awarded annually to the 
Universities or other approved places of advanced 
study. 

PEN SCHOLARSHIPS in 
NATURAL SCIENCE, of the value of £100 
and £60, are awarded annually in October at ST. 
THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Albert 
Embankment, 8.E.—For particulars, apply to Mr. G. 
RE IN DLE 3, Medie d Secretary. W. M. ORD, Dean. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

Hrap Master.—The Rey. W. F. MOULTON, M.A. 
(Cantab, and Lond.), D.D. (Edin.), Gold Medallist, 
Prizeman, and late Examiner in the University of 
London, Member of the New Testament Revision 
Company. Assisted by thirteen Masters, ten being 
graduates of Cambridge, and three graduates of 
Oxford, London, and Dublin. 

Cambridge School of Art. 
Sides. Special Classes for 
Instruction. 

Laboratories and Carpenter’s and Metal Work- 
shops are attached to the School. Drawing is tanght 
to all boys; also Swimming. Pianoforte, Organ, 
Violin, Orchestral, and Vocal Music. 

The AUTUMN TERM will COMMENCE on 
WEDNESDAY, September i6th. — For further 
information apply to the Rev. Dr. MOULTON, The 


eys, C. ambri idge. ai eanane peters 
(DARY STEPHEN S, 








Classical and Modern 
Higher Commercial 


EV. PREBED 

! Woolbeding Rectory, Midhurst, Sussex, strongly 
RECOMMENDS Miss MONYPENY’S SCHOOL, 
affiliated with St. John’s College, St. Leonard’s-on- 
Sea. Terms from 80 guine as, colle ge ) fee a8 incl lude ad, 


VRINITY COLLE GE, GLEN. 
ALMOND (in the Perthsh're Highiands). 

CLASSICAL and MODERN SIDES—the latter a 
systematic, practical education for Boys entering 
early upon life. Preparation for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 year will be offered 
for competition in August. Home provided for the 
holidays for Indian and Colonial Boys. 

For particulars, Prospectus, &c., apply to the Rev. 
The WARDEN, Glenalmond, by Perth, N,B. 


( UEEN’S COLLEGE (for Ladies), 

43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. Incorporated 

by Royal Charter 1853. 
Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN, 
Visitor — The Right Hon. and av! Rey. Lord 
BISHOP of LONDO 

Principal—The Rev. J. LLEWK LYN DAVIES, 

MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN MONDAY, 
October 5th. 

The Entrance and Scholarship Examinations will 
be held on October Ist. Pupils can enter the College 
at 14 year of age. The courze includes matriculation 


For “ epectus and particu'ars of § 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


( UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 
and 45 HARLEY STREET, W., for GIRLS 
—— 5 to 14, 
dy-Superintendent—Miss HAY. 
> MIomABUMAS TERM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 
28TH 
_ For Pr rospectus, apply to the SECRET! ARY. 


Scholarships, 


RIGHTON 


COLLEGE. 


Pr 
Rev. T. HAYES BEL LCHER, M.A., Oxford. 


VicE-PRINCIPAL. 
Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A., Cambridge, 

BOARDERS are RECEIVE D by the Principal, C, 
G. Allum, Esq., M.A.,and the Rev. C. A. Griffith, M.A. 

The Co!lege has a Junior Department anda House 
for Boys unc der 13, in charge of D. C. Wickham, E-q,, 
M.A. 

New buildings, includirg Boar sey 26 ga the 
most improved principle, are being ac 

The Nk s 3 TERM will COMMENC ‘ on FRIDAY, 
September 18th. 


7. A. MADDEN, M. R.A.S 
i ISS OCTAVIA HIL i. is desirous 


of firding, as a fellow-worker, a LADY intend- 
ing to give her time to the POOR, who wisbes to be 
TRAINED in the MANAGEMENT of HOUSES, and 
who, for the at purpose, would like to live with ‘Miss 
Hill, paying her own expenses. — Application, by 
letter, to No. 14 Nottingham Place, W. 


AUS SANNE. — Miss WILLS, _ late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS. Great advantazes for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. No 
English spoken, ‘Terms on application. Highest 
referenccs to parents of past and present Pupils— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. 


r[\HE HEAD-MISTRESS of a GLRLS’ 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL, near London, 
RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of BOARDERS. 
Magniticent buildings, spacious grounds.— Address, 
“T. S.,"” Messrs. HALL and LOVITY, Camden 
Road, N.W. ns 
R ON N AM RHEIN.—Dr. MEESE, 
LUL.D., of the University of Gittingen, Hanover, 
is a FKW PUPILS preparing. for Examina- 


requiring General Education.Xpply, for 
nulars, to Dr. MEESE, 49 “Baumscbuler 


, Seer etary. 








RECEIVE: 
tions or 
full part 
lee. 
T OURNEMOUTH.— PRIVATE 
TUITION for BACKWARD and DELICATE 
BOYS. Separate bed-rooms, Covered tives-court 
swimming-bath, &c,—Address, Rev. E, R, PHELPS 
Brinklea 
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DISCOUNT, 3d in the SHILLING. 


ATCHARDS, 187 PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

ALL NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS, 

In Cloth ard Leather Bindings. Catalogues tree. 

BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, &e. 

Post Orders Prom;tly Executed. 


LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, M le End, E. 

The SESSION 1885 6 wil COMMENCE on 
THURSDAY, Octoher Ist, 1885. As the College will 
be in course of enlargement there will be no Public 
pistribution of Prizes this year, FOUR ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60, £40, £30, and £20, will 
be offered for competition at the end of September to 
new students. s for Lectures and Hospital 
Practice, 90 guineas in one paym nt, or 100 guineas 
in three instalments. Allres dent and other Hospital 
appointments are free, and the holders of all the 
Resident appointments are provided with rooms and 
poard entirely frea of expense, The Resident 
appointments consist of Five House-Physiciancies, 
Five House-Surzeoncies, and One Accoucheurship ; 
Two Dressers and Two Maternity Pupils also reside 
in the Hospital. Special entries may be made for 
Medical and Surgical Practice, The London Hospital 
is now in direct communication by rail and tram with 
all parts of the metropolis, and the Metropolitan, 
District, East London, and South-Eastern Railways 
have stations within 2 miuute’s walk of the Hospital 
and College. : 

For prospectus and particulars apply personally 


or by letter to 
Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
w= HILL SCHOOL. 


The following FIRST CLASSES in HONOURS 
have been gained by Old Millhillians at the Univer- 
sities during the last seven years :— 

1977. Mental and Moral Science (with B.A. degree), 
Lond ; with University Scholarship. 

Experimental Physics (in Intermediate Exam- 
ination in Science), Lond.; with the Neil 

Arnott Bronze Medal, 

‘Intermediate Examination in Laws, Lond. ; 
with University Scholarship. 

Intermediate Examination in Laws, Lond, 

Moral Sciences Tripos, Camb. 

*Experimental Physics (with B.Sc. degree), 

Lond, ; with University Scholarship, 

First Scriptural Examination, Lond. 
English (in Int. Exam. in Arts), Lond. 
With B.C.L. degree, Oxf. 
Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb. 
*Law Tripo:, Camb. 
Further Scriptural Examination, Lond. 
2. Eleventh Wrangler, Camb, 
Historie 1 Tripos, Camb. 
Also *Final Examinations of the Incorporated 
Law Scciety. 
1883, *Historical Tripos, Camb. 
Classical Trip: s, Camb. 
1884, Historical Tripos, Camb, 
Thirty-second Wrangler, Camb. 
The * s‘gnifies that, the candidate was First in the 
First Class of Honours, 


ASTBOURNE. — Mr. A. MAX 
WILKINSON, M.A. (Harrow and Oxford), 
RECEIVES BOYS from eizht to fourteen years of 
age (0 PREPARE for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS,— 
For prospectus and references, address, Manningham 
House, Meads, Eastbourne, 


Fees 











1878. 


1879, 


1880, 
1881. 


ia] 
<< 


Mr FAT HYDROPATHIC and 

PENSION, DUMFRIESSHIRE. 

The MOFFAT HY DROPATHIC and PENSION, one 
of the largest and best estabiishments of the kind in the 
kingdom, is beautifully situated amidst magnificent 
mountain scenery, and is on the main line of railway 
from London. Special attention is paid to the cuisine. 
(Wines may be used at table, or not, at visitor’s dis- 
cretion.)—For terms, apply to Mr. FARQUHARSON, 
Resident Manager and Secretary. NOTE.—The 10 
am. train from Euston Station, London, reaches 
Moffat at 6.47, in time for dinner. 


+ oe CHANCERY LANE SAFE 
DEPOSIT, 
_ Gland 62 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 

This stronghold was formally opened for business 
by the Lord Mayor on May 7th, and the public are now 
invited (on presentation of card) to inspect any of the 
safes and strong-rooms which may remain unoccupied, 
when the Manager will furnish full particulars of 
rents, charges, &e. 

The renters of safes have the use of convenient 
Writing and waiting rooms free of charge. 


At HOME or ABROAD, I never Travel without 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 


It Cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 

Prevent.ve and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet and 

other Fever, with all Diseases having their origin in 

Poisoned Blood. EKminently useful in Constipation, 

Feverish Colds, &e.—H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 Holborn, 
ndon. 

















“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
eakest. Sights, by Mr. - LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 14 OLD BOND STREET. 


‘Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon. Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radclitf, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. City Branch, 6 Poultry. Birming- 
ham Branch, 5 Corporation Street. 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE 


ASSURANCE. 





LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases; 


Guarantee of Surrender-value : 


Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 


The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. 


made as at 3lst December, 1886. 


Policies indisputable. 
The next division will b 


ie 


Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions, and other approved Securities. 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
a 
17 King William Street, London, E.C. 
OMBINES the Advantages of Mutual Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 
/ The Premiums are so moderate that at most ages an Assurance of £1,200 or £1,250 may be secured 
from the first for the same yearly payment which would elsewhere assure (with profits) £1,000 only. 
The whole Profits goto the Policyholders on a system at once safe and equitabl:, no share being given 


6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 


to those by whose early death there is a loss. 


At last division, Policies 





for £1,000 sharing a first time were 





increased to sums varying from £1,180 to £1,300 or more. Others were raised to £1,490, £1,700, and upwards. 
New Assurances in 1884, £1,015,155; with Premiums, £35,274. 
Income in Year, £688,920. 
The Funds (increased in year by £327,510) were at its close £5,063,000. 
Only two Offices in the Kingdom (both older) have as large a Fund, 
Whole-World Licenses — Non-Forfeiture of Policies. 
POLICIES are generally now free from restriction on foreign residence after five years, and 
unchallengable on any ground but frand. 
POLICIES may be revived (after month of grace) on payment of premium within a year, without proof 


of health. 
is payable, under deduction of arrears. 


In the case of death intervening, when the value exceeds the unpaid premium the fall sum 


Claims payable one month after proof, which is in most cases equivalent to immediate payment. 
FULL EXPLANATIONS WILL BE FOUND IN REPORT, TO BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 





Edinburgh, July, 1885. 
Ror ALBERT 
) LANCASTER. 


For the Care and Training of Idiotic, Imbecile, and 
Weak-minded Young Persons. 


Under the Patronage of Her Majesty the QUEEN. 





CHAIRMAN OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE: 
The Right Hon. Lord WINMARLEIGH. 


This Institution, for 600 Inmates, has an Estate of 
105 acres in a charming and salubrious situation 
near the sea. It is provided with Schools, Work- 
shops, Farm, Garden, and every accommodation for 
the proper classification and training of feeble- 
minded youth. The establishment is under efficient 
medical superintendence, and there is also a well- 
equipped detached Infirmary. 

Paying Pupils (at various rates) received fiom any 
part of the country. 

Free Pupils, elected by the Subscribers, must 
belong to the Associated Northern Counties of 
England; and Donations and Annual Subscriptions 
for their maintenance are earnestly solicited. 

Terms, Regulations of Admission, &c., may be had 


on application to 
JAMES DIGGENS, Secretary. 





RUNTON HOUSE, Quarry Hill, 
Lancaster, is 2 Detached BOARDING HOUSE 
for special Private Pupils at the ROYAL 
ALBERT ASYLUM. The private grounds, two- 
and-a-half acres in extent, command fine views of 
Morecambe Bay, the Lake Mountains, &c.—For 
terms and full information, apply to Mr. JAMES 
DIGGENS, Secretary, Royal Albert Asylum, Lan- 
caster. 
HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On 
the verge of t'e Atlantic. Five acres of orna- 
mental grounds. Six Lawn- Tennis Courts, 250 
rooms. Table d’Héte at separate tables, from 6 to 
8 o'clock. Large swimming bath, also private baths. 
Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


eee ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 


ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 


Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000. 

CHAIRMAN ... ... Harvik M, Farguuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Expn Orrick —8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 

OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—6t CORNHILL, LONDON, E.°. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
STABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 














t 


ASYLUM, | 


Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, ) Joint 








FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, J Secretaries. 





JAMES WATSON, Manager. 


ROADSand RIVERS of NORFOLK. 
—To be LET by the WEEK a roomy, airy 
SAILING HOUSE-BOAT, comfortably and con- 
veniently fitted up with all requisites, sleeps eight 
or more persons, private cabin for two or four, 
lavatory, &c., cooxing on board, men paid by owner, 
hirers having nothing to find but their f.od.—For 
terms, apply to Mr. M. P. SQUIRRELL, Corn 
Merchant, Norwich. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 

Capital Fully Subseribed __... oes see £2,500,%0 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 

Policyholders about oe fas 875,009 
ToTaL INVESTED Funps Upwarps oF Two MILLIoNs. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,000,000 

Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


; UNION 
OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1897. 








BANK 


Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund aan “a <n £969,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colon‘es. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on term? 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 

T OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWv GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 

pos-ession, and no rent to pay. Apply at the Office 

of the Birkbeck Building Society, 29 Southampton 

3uildings, Chancery Lane. 


OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
; LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes.—Apply at the Office of the Birk- 
beck Freehold Land Society, as above. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, o2 application 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








A STHMA, Consumption, Coughs, 
Lt Colds, and Bronchitis rapidly eured by Dr. 
LOUOUK’s PULMONIC WAFERS.—Nurse_ Shoe- 


Chiimark, Salisbury, write “T don’t like 

¢ without the Wafers, and only wish every other 
nurse, as I do, could keep a store in hand ; they would 
save much suffering in life, let alone the boon of 
having a reliable me licine in need. I could send you 
some particulars of cure &e.” They instantly 
relieve and rapidly cure asthma, consumption, bron- 
chitis, couzhs, colds, sbortacss of breath, phlegm, pains 
in the chest, rhenmatism,—and taste pleasantly. Sold 
at Is Lid and 23 91 per box. 
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NOW READY, NEW EDITION, JULY, 1885. 
STANFORD’S MAP OF THE NEW LONDON 
BOROUGHS, 


ACCORDING TO THE REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS ACT, 1885, 


Defining in Colours the Boundaries and Subdivisions of the New Boroughs, with the Parishes forming the 
same, the number of Members allotted to each, and the Population of each Borough and Division in thousands. 


One Sheet, Coloured, size 40 by 27 inches; Scale, 2 inches to a mile. 
Prices :—Sheet, Coloured, 3s ; post-free, packed on roller,3s 6d. Mounted, to fold in case, 63; post-free, 6s 3d. 
Mounted on rollers and varnished, 12s, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


CAUTION.—I ‘ f tai 
dealers making aes on ” aie EXT RACT 
OF MEAT. 


Liebig's photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von 
Liebig finds it necessary to caution the Public 

FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &c. 





that the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat 
is the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine 
either by himself or the late Baron Justus von 
Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon having 
the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat. 
N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 











IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 


_. &®© Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sances throughout the World, 





CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 


No Digestion necessary. 


A Restorative and Delicious Beverage 
for all of Weak Digestion. 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FORM 
OF MILK FOOD. 


MILK 
(PATENT). 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. _ Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 








Wellington Street, Strand. 


——__ 
The BOOK of the SEASON, 





BEHIND the SCENES on the STOCK EXCHANGE 
Now ready, price 2s, picture covers (post free, 2s 4a) 


‘ oe STOCKBROKER’S WIFE 
By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, Middle Temple, 
Edited by JOHN SHAW, Stockbroker, 


London: J. and R. MAXWELL, 
Shoe Lane, E.C., and all Bookstalls, 





HEAL AND SON. 


BEDSTEADS. 
3 ft. IRON FRENCH from 10s 64, 
3 ft. BRASS FRENCH from 48s, 


BEDDING. 

MATTRESSES, 3 ft., from 11s, A NEW SPRING 
MATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable 
at a very moderate price. 3ft., 28s: 4ft, éin., 
40s. THIS WITH A TOP MATTRESS, 3ft. 
20s; 4ft. Gin., 29s, makes a most comfortable: 
Bed, and cannot be surpassed at the price, 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
PLAIN SUITES from £3. 
DECORATED SUITES from £8 10s, 
SUITES of WHITE ENAMEL, similar to that in 
the Health Exhibition, from £14. 
ASH and WALNUT SUITES rom £12 12s, 
SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s, 


EASY CHAIRS FROM 35s. 
COUCHES from 75s. 
BOOKCASES from 38s, and 
BOOKSHELVES from 7s 6d. 
WRITING TABLES from 25s, 
OCCASIONAL TABLES from 10s 64. 
A QUANTITY of CHINTZ, CRETONNE, and 
DAMASK at HALF-PRICE. Old Patterns, 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST, 


195 to 198 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 








FINE OLD PURE 
IGHLAND MALT WHISKY 
DIRECT from the DISTILLERY. 
9 years old—50s per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 
5 years old—423 per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 
From 
JAMES HENDERSON and OO, 
Pulteney Distillery, Wick, N.B. 
All orders must be accompanied by remittance, 


; ~ GOLD MEDAL. 
Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 


FRY’S\+vrys CARACAS COCOA. 
| **A most delicious and valuable 
'article.’”’—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
** Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
—W. W. Sroppart, Analyst for Bristol. 
| TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFEOT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFEOT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHEB 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 





COCOA. 








FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION 


“'The distinguishing character of the 
autotype reproductions is that they are 
cheap and absolutely faithful copies of 
originals, which may themselves be of 
the very highest excellence; and they 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Now ready. 


are therefore specially adapted for all The First and Second Issue of Autotype Copies of the most celebrated paintings 


situations in which the moderation of 
their cst is an important element, and 
especially for all in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to keep before 
the eyes either of children or of adults, 
the most perfect representations of 
natural or of ideal beauty.”—Times, 
September 4th, 1879, 


in this Collection, Price 12s each. 


tion to MANAGER, the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
Complete in three Volumes, 
TURNER'S “LIBER STUDIORUM,” 


Prospectus and Catalogne of this important publication free by post on applica- 


with Commentaries on each Plate by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 


OF THE HOME, VISIT THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mudie’s Library). 


“It is for their revelation of the un- 
equalled grandeur of the genius of 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in the 
Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest. art should be grateful to the 
Autotype process."—Portfolio, April, 
1871. 


“Tf pictorial art is, indeed, an educa- 
tional influence of a high order, and if it 
is desirable to keep beauty of form before 
the eyes of the young, the autotypes of 
the Great Masters should not only find 
the places of honour of which they are 
well worthy, but they should also be 
used to adorn every nursery and svhool- 
room in England.”’—Times, April 17th, 


An ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, *‘ Autotype in relation to Household Art,” with 1873, 


Press notices, free per post. 


Fine Art Catalogue, 166 pages, price Sixpence, free per post, 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


The LAW FORBIDS. By 
KaTHarInE KING, Author of “ The Queen of the 
Regiment.” 3 vols. 


i EST. By Ida 
SNOW in Benraag debe of * Ps 
&e, 3vols. 


ENTANGLED. By Miss Fairfax 


Brrrne, Author of “A Fair Country Maid.” 3 
vols, 


The SINS of the FATHERS. By 


Henry CRESSWELL. 3 vols. 


MADAME de PRESNEL. By E. 


Frances Poynter. Second Edition, 2 vols. 


The RECOLLECTIONS of a 


COUNTRY DOCTOR. Edited by Mrs, Joun 
Kent SPENDER. 3 vols, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 








2 vols. 8vo, price 12s, 


HISTORY of the IRISH PEOPLE. 
By W. A. O’Conor, B A, 

“Frequently brilliant,—sometimes profound.’’— 
Manchester Guardian. 

“The main features are, freshness of thoughi...... 
Thorough sympathy with the English people...... He 
is above all severely impartial.’’—Academy. 

N.B.—Edition nearly exhausted. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND Co, 


The IRISH MASSACKE of 1641. 


O’Conor, B.A. Price 2d. 
London: H. J. INFIELD, 160 Fleet Street. 


By W. A. 





** A very handy book.”’ 
OR USE of PUPILS PREPARING 
for Army, Locals, Public Schools, &c., FRENCH 
EXAMINATION PAPERS in M{SCKLLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR and IDIOMS. Compiled by A, M. M. 
SrepmaNn, M.A. Price 23 6d. 
London: G. BELL and Sons, York Street, Covent 
Garden. 

THE PATENT 
BOOK-SHELF FITTINGS, 
As used in the PUBLIC LIBRARIES of LIVER- 
POOL, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, &c., 
enable an exact adjustment of Shelves 
to be made without trouble. 


Hookham’s Patent 


PICTURE LINE AND FASTENERS 


Afford the most secuie and easy means of hanging 
ictures. 


CURRELL’S PATENT VENTILATORS 


Secure a regular supply of fresh air, without 
draught, at a very small cost. 
Illustrations and particulars sent POST-FREE 
cn application to 
SON, 


WILLIAM TONKS AND 
MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
PRIZE MEDALS :— 
London, 1851; Paris, 1855; London, 1852; 
Paris, Silver, 1867; London, 1874. 








For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 

of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 

the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


HENRY STONE AND SON, 
BANBURY. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS are the best, the cheapest, and the 
Most popular remedies. At all seasons and under all 
circumstances they may be used with safety and with 
the certainty of doing good. Eruptions, rashes, and 
all descriptions of skin diseases, sores, ulcerations, 
and burns are presently benefited and u'timately 
cured by these healing, soothing, and purifying 
Medicaments. The Ointment rubbed npon the 
abdomen, checks all tendency to irritation of the 
bowels, and averts dysentery and other disorders of 
the intestines. Pimples, blotches, inflammations of 
the skin, muscular pains, neuralgic affections, and 
enlarged glands can be effectively overcome by using 
olloway’s remedies according to the ‘instructions’? 
accompanying each packet, 


Manufacturers 
and Patentees, 








BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 838, AUGUST, 1885, 23 6d. 


CONTENTS. 

Tue Crack OF Doom. 

WHat HAS BECOME OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES ? 

A Recent Ripe TO HERartT. 

REMINISCENCES OF AN ‘“‘ ATTACHE ”:—AN “ ATTACHE,” 
1867.—Ltion GaMBETTA.—‘‘ ANTONY” OF ALEX- 
ANDRE Dumas, Oct. 1857.—A ‘‘ Bon Vivanrt,’’ 1868. 
Mr. GLADSTONE’S OPINION OF MODERATE LIBERALS 
In 1866.—QuEER Forks, 1867, 

Fortunr’s WHEEL.—Part V. 

DEER AND DEER-FORESTS. 

TxHovGnts ON FrREE-TRADE Potricy, 1846 To 1825. 

GENERAL GORDON. 

THE CONSERVATIVE ADMINISTRATION. 


WiIL1iiAm Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 
New Monthly Magazine, price 6a. 
HE SCOTTISH CHURCH. 
An Organ of Church Opinion and Policy, and 
of Literature, Science, and Art. 

Amongst those who have already undertaken to 
give their assistance are—Eustace Balfour, Thomas 
Bayne, A. K. H. B., Dr. John Cunningham, Professor 
Laurie, Professor Milligan, “Nether Lochaber,” 
Mrs Oliphant, ‘‘ Shirley,’ Robert Louis Stevenson, 
J. H. St .ddart, R. Herbert Story, Profe-sor M. C. 
Taylor, Principal Tulloch, the Author of ‘ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 


ConTENTS OF No 3, AUGUST, 1885. 
Tue Story OF A YouNG Lire. Chaps. 5-0. 
Tue Kanaka Labour TRAFFIC. 
THE HIGHLAND QuEsTION. Part 2. 
On THE LINNHE LOCH: AFTER SEALS, 
SuMMER EVENING ON YARROW. 
ScoTTisH LITERATURE IN THE STUART PERIOD. 
Tue Latest LIBERATIONIST, LORD LORNE. 
NOTES OF THE Month, &c. 


Printed and published for the Scottish Publishing 
Company, Limited, by R. and R. Clark, 42 Hanover 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Agents: JoHN Menzies and Co, Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. SImMPKIN, MarRSHALL, and Co., London, 
and at all Booksellers. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. 321, is vow published. 8vo, 6s. 
ConTENTS. 

1. Lorp Lytron’s GLENAVERIL, 

2. FeNELON. 

THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

Lorp MAcAULAY AND ELIJAH IMPEY, 

Pitt’s FOREIGN POLicy. 

ENGLISH SocIETY AND ITS HISTORIANS, 

. THE ELECTRESS SOPHIA, 

. First CHRISTIAN COUNCIL, 

9, GAME AND GAME Laws. 

10. THE GLADSTONE MINISTRY: A RETROSPECT. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Twelfth Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only 
Successful Method of Curing these Diseases, By 
Rosert G, Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &e. 
London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street ; SImpx1n, MARSHALL, and Co. 
ae cre i and STUTTERERS 
should read a little BOOK, written by Mr. B. 
BEASLEY, who CURED HIMSELF after suffering for more 
than 30 years.—Green Bank House, Hall Green, near 
Birmingham. Free for thirteen stamps, 


N ANCIENT CHATEAU in 
FRANCE: History and Illustrations.—See the 
BUILDER (price 4d; by post, 44d; Annual Subscrip- 
tion, 193) ; also Design for Stained Glass, by E. Burne- 
Jones, A.R.A.; the Ecole Centrale, Paris ; House, 
Rickettswood ; Glamorganshire and Monmouthshire 
Infirmary—Sculpture, ‘‘ Bonheur,”’ by M. Daillion— 
The Growth of Brighton—A History of Hampton 
Court—Recent Excavations in the Piraus—The 
National Agricultural Hall, &c.—46 Catherine Street, 
and all Newsmen. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
PrrEsIpENT—Lord HOUGHTON, 
VicE-PRESIDENTS. 

Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN, 
Lord TENNYSON. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscription, £3 a year without entrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country aud ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
price 5s ; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


DNB one 











Suitable for all roads and all seasons of the year. 

Hee — PATENT CRYPTO- 

DYNAMIC TWO-SPEED TRICYCLES, of the 
best construction, with high normal speed, and a 
reserve power-gear instantly available when hills, 
head-winds, or bad roads are encountered. Hills are 
thus climbed with ease, all excessive exertion is 
avoided, and a maximum of enjoyment attained. 
Also, CRYPTO-GEARED SOCIABLES and TAN- 
DEMS, unsurpassed for speed and comfort. N.B.— 
The ‘‘Crypto” Two-speed Gear, can be fitted to 
Tricycles aJready in use.—For particulars, testi- 
monials, &c., or to view, apply to the CRYPTO 
CYCLE CO., 73a Chiswell Street, Finsbury Square, 
London, E.C, 





CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. 


TRUTHS ILLUSTRATED by 
GREAT AUTHORS: a Dictionary of nearly 4,000 
Aids to Reflection, Quotations of Maxims, Meta- 
phors, Counsels, Cautions, Proverbs, Aphorisms, 
&c, Compiled from the Great Writers of all Ages 
and Countries. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 3s 6d. 

“The quotations are perfect gems; their selection 
evinces sound judgment and an excellent taste.”’— 
Weekly Despatch. 

“It contains the opinions of the deepest thinkers 
the world can boast.’’—Globe, 


LAMB’S TALES from SHAKE- 
SPEARE. New Edition, witb Harvey’s Illustra- 
tions and a Portrait of Shakespeare. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 33 6d. 


*,* Companion Volume to the above. 
CLARKE’S TALES from CHAU- 
CER. With a Memorial of the Poet. By C. 
CowpvEN CLARKE. New and Revisei Edition. 
With 12 Full-Page Engravings from Harvey’s 
Designs. 3s 6d, cloth. 


The BRIDAL BOUQUET: Culled 
in the Garden of Literature. By Henri 
SoutuGatTe, Author of *‘ Many Thoughts of Many 
Minds,” &c. With Illustrations from Designs by 
J. D. Watson, E. M. Wimperis, and T. Kennedy. 
Small 4to, printed on the finest paper by Clay, 
and bound in white and gold, delicately flowered 
bry se blossoms. New and Che iper Edition. 

2s 6d. 

*,* The Letterpress consis's of Extracts in Prose 
and Verse from between Five and Six Hundred 
Authors—alphabetically from Addison to Zimmer- 
man, chronologically from Homer to Swinburne—on 
the subjects of Love, Courtship, Marriage, &c. 

** A volume which may be welcomed as a godsend 
by the friends and kinsfolk of ‘ persons about to 
marry.’ ’—Spectator. 

“* No daintier wedding gift can well be offered than 
this beautiful book.”’—Morning Post. 

‘*Tt is not always easy to select a suitable wedding 
present, but no one need hesitate in reference to ‘ The 
Bridal Bouquet.’ ’—Queen. 

“‘There are many of the finest things in English 
literature to be found in this volume.’’—Athen®um. 


CLARKE’S RICHES of 
CHAUCER. With Explanatory Notes and a 
Memoir of the Poet. By UC. CowpeNn CLARKE. 
Third Edition, carefully Revised. With fine Steel 
Portrait of Chaucer and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 
7s 6d, Roxburgh binding. 


The BOY’S OWN BOOK: a Com- 
plete Encyclopedia of Sports and Pastimes, 
Athletic, Scientific, and Recreative. An entirely 
New Edition, Revised and partly Rewritten. 
Imperial 16mo, 734 pp., with upwards of 600 
lllustrations and 10 Vignette Titles printed in 
Gold, 8s 6d, handsomely bound. 

*«*The Boy’s Own Book’ is the real original work 
which we knew in days long gone by, but in a new 
and much enlarged form. To name it is to praise 
it.”—Saturday Review. 

“Time and thought have rendered it perfect.”— 
Art Journal, 


MERRY TALES for LITTLE 
FOLK. Forty Favourite Fairy Tales, with 200 
Pictures. Edited by Madame De CHATELAIN. 
Containing Forty of the Old and Favourite 
Nursery Tales, such as The House that Jack 
Built, Little Bo-Peep, &. 3s 6d, cloth. 

“Ought to be placed in every nursery by Act of 

Parliament.”—Aunt Judy’s Magazine. 


A TRAP to CATCH a SUNBEAM. 
By Mrs. Mackarness. Forty-Fourth Edition, 
With Illustrations. 1., cloth. 

“‘ This pleasant and interesting story, to which we 
assign a place immediately after Charles Dickens , 
for many passages not unworthy of him, and fora 
general scheme quite in unison with his best feelings.’ 
—Literary Gazette. 


The SUNBEAM STORIES. By 
Mrs. MAcKARNESS, Authoress of “A Trap to 
Catch a Sunbeam.”’ A New and Uniform Edition. 
In 4 vols., with numerous Illustrations, cloth, Ls, 

*,.* The Volumes are also sold separately, a; follows, 
price 3s 6d each :— 

A TRAP to CATCH a SUNBEAM; and other 
Stories. 

Contents.—A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam; Old 
Jolliffe ; The Sequel to Old Jolliffe; The Star in the 
Desert; “ Only’’; A Merry Christmas. 33 6d. 

The CLOUD with the SILVER LINING, and 
other Stories. Contents:—The Cloud with the 
Silver Lining—Amy’s Kitchen—* Coming Home” 
—House on the Rock, 3s 6d. 

The DREAM CHINTZ—SIBERT'S WOLD; or, 


Cross Purposes. 3s 6d. 


MINNIE’S LOVE—MARRIED and SETTLED. 
3s 6d. 

‘There are few writers since M's: Edgeworth’s 
time who have been so successful as Mrs. Mackarness 
in pointing out the value of domestic virtues.”— 
Athenceum, 


GONE BEFORE: 
Consolation for the Bereaved 
Sympathy for the Sorrowing, filed from many 
Sources. By Henry SovutuGatr, Author of 
“Many Thoughts of Many Miuds.” Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth. 








a Manual of 
and a Well of 





London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD and CO., 
7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND 60.8 NEW BOOKS. 


**ONE OF THE MOST ENTERTAINING BOOKS 
OF THE YEAR.’’—STANDARD. 


NOTICE.—The FIFTH EDITION of the 
“ TITFE of FRANK BUCKLAND,” by his 
Brother-in-Law, GEORGE C. LOMPAS, is 
now ready, with a Portrait, large crown S8vo, 


12s 6d. 


“ Ajready a familiar household word, the name of Frank Buckiand will possess 
new and vivid attractions for the general public from the incomparable biography 
of him which has ju-t Leen written by his brother-in-law, Mr. George UC. Bompas.”” 
—Glole. 


Now ready, price 12s 61 in cloth ; or in Half Morocco, Marbled Edges, 18s. 


VOL. III. (BAKER-BEADON), ROYAL 8vo, OF 


THE DICTIONARY 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


idited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


*,* VOLUME IV. will be published on OCTOBER Ist, 
and the subsequent Volumes at intervals of Three Months. 


From the SPECTATOR. 

“Neither in fullness, in aceuracy, nor in interest does the secon volume show 
any falling off from its predecessor......We heartily thank the editor and his con- 
tributors for this second instalment of a work the value aad interest of which it 
is impossible to overrate, and which, we believe, will be hereafter considered as 
one of the most useful which the nineteenth century has produced.” 


From the ATHEN UM. 

“Perhaps the most satisfactory among the many satisfactory features in the 
second instalment of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s great work is the comp irative!y short 
period of time which separates it from its predecessor...... Tiere are no traces of 
undue hurry about this volume, which is in every respect equal to that which 
opened the series. ‘The staff of contributors is strengthened by the addition of 
some well-known names. A few unimportant shortcomings in the matter of pro- 
portion and arrangement were discernible in the first pirt; in the present one 
there is hardly room for criticism on this score...... On the whole, there is little to 
criticise and much to admire in this volume, which, as we are glad to think, sees 
Mr. Stephen end his coadjutors fairly afloat on their great venture.” 


NEW VOLUME of the “STANDARD” EDITION of the COMPLETE 
WORKS of W. M. THACKERAY. 


The FOUR GEORGES; and the English 


Humonrists of the Eighteenth Century. With 20 Full-page Illustrations, 
4 Steel Portraits, and 20 Wood Engravings. By the Author, FRANK DICKSEE, 
LinLeEY SAMBOURNE, F, BARNARD, FREDERICK WALKER, and G. A. Sata. 
Large 8vo, 10s 6d. 


COMPLETING VOLUME of Mr. ORMSBY’S NEW TRANSLATION of 
“DON QUIXOTE.” 
Ready this day, Vol. IV., 8vo, 123 6d. 


The INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON QUIXOTE 


of LA MANCHA. By Mievrr pE Cervantrs SAAVEDRA. A Translation, 
— Introduction and Notes, by Joun Ormssy, Translator of the ‘‘ Poem of 
the Cid.” 


NEW VOLUME of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S POPULAR 2s LIBRARY. 


JOHN HERRING. By the Author of “ Mehalah,” 


&c. Feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 


NEW WORK by Dr. ROBERT FARQUHARSON, M.P. 
Ready this day, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE and DISEASES INCIDENTAL 


to SCHOOL LIFE. By Ropert Farquuarson, M.P., M.D. Edin,, F.R.C.P. 
Lond., late Lecturer on “ Materia Medica’”’ at St. Mary’s Hospital Medical 
School, &c. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price ls. 


LECTURES on the COMPRESSED AIR- 


BATH, and its USES in the TREATMENT of DISEASE. By C. Turopore 
Wir.iams, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to the Hospital for Consumption 
and Diseases of the Chest, Brompton. 


On July 27th (Sixpence), New Series, No, 26. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for AUGUST. 


Court Royat. By the Author of “ John Herring,” “ Mehalah,”’ &e. Chap. 27. 
—Stock-taking. Chap. 18.—Lady Grace. Chap. 19.—Sleepy Hollow. Chap. 
20.—Duleina, Illustrated by G. Du Maurier. 

Fossit Foon. 

A CuEap NicGer. Illustrated by E. J, Wheeler. 

UNPARLIAMENTARY BorovuGuHS, 

THE BirtH OF MOUNTAINS. 

Rarnsow Gouip. By David Christie Murray. Book 4 (continued).—How Aaron 
Whittaker began to long for the Rainbow Gold, and Job Round threw it 
away. Chaps, 4-6, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & Cos 
LIST. 


_NOW READY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 2 Maps, and 39 INustrations after Sketches by Gener 1 


Gordon, cloth, 2ls, 
GENERAL GORDON'S JOURNALS a 


KARTOUM. Printed from the Original MSS. With Introduction ; t, 
by A. Eamont Haxe. notion and Notes 

‘Will be read by the whole of the English-speaking races of the world."—Timp 

“Will oceupy a permanent place in our literature.”— Standard, ne 

“A striking mon ment of the illustrious writer 
devotion.”—Daily News 

** Absolutely unique.”’—Morning Post. 

“An original and deeply interesting volum?.’’—Daily Telegraph, 

“Characteristic and replete with matter of the most painful interest,"—py) 
Mull Gazette. ies 

“No one can close the hook without a fee'ing of prite that onr aze and nation 
should have produced a min of this mould.”—St. James's Gazette, — bs 

“It is impossible to be too grateful for the publication of this precious journal 
No such history of an heroic defence exists in our language.’ —Atheawam, : 

“ For the first time we are now able to fully appreciate Gordou’s real greatne:s 
of character.” —Observer 7 

Third and Cheaper Edition. lirge crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 
i TAT ; x 7 
AUTUMNAL LEAVES. By Fravcis &, 
HEATH, Author of “Sy!van Sprinz,” “ The Fern Portf tio,” &e. With» 
Joloured Plates and numerous Wood bnzravings. E 

“The book is in every way, both as regirds letterpress and illastrations 
attractive, while the fidelity of the colcured plates of leaves is remarkable.’— 
Soturday Review. 

“This charmingly illustrated volume will delight many eyes.’’ - Spectator, 

Crown 8vo, eluth, 5+. 

. TZ € fe : ‘ 

SUAKIN, 1885; being a Sketch of the Cam. 
taign of this Year. By an Orricrer who was there. 

“A simple record of the events which mate up a war of peculiar privations and 
Cangers, Cue to the climate we tviled in and the foe we fouzht against. Every 
statement made may be taken as fact, and the experiences are those of one who 
took part in the campaign.’’—PreEFacr. 

Fourth Edition, now ready at all Libraries, in 3 vols, 


COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE: a Novel, 


By Lucas MALet. 


*’s inexhaactible energy anj 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 123. 
or NT T a i IVT ll 
AN ANGLO-INDIAN DICTIONARY: a 
Glossary of Indian Terms used in English, and of such Engl'sh or other Non- 
Indian Terms as have obtained spe-ial meanings in India, By Groror 
CiirFoRD WHITWoRTH, Bombay Civil Service, Fellow of the University of 
Bombay. 
. a Crown 8yo, printed on hand-made paper, 5s. 
| . F v . rT J) ae ee 
NUMANTIA: a Tragedy. MIGvuEL DE 
CERVANTES SAAvrpra. Translated from the Spanish, with Introduction 
and Notes, by JAmEs Y. Gipson, Translator of the ‘‘ Journey to Parnassus,” 
Second Edition, large crown &vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
T VAIN TOYATQ AT 
OLD WORLD QUESTIONS and NEW 
WORLD ANSWERS. By Danres Piparoy, F.G.S., Assoc.Inst.C.E., Author 
of ‘‘ An Engineer's Holiday.” 
**The most delightful work on America that it has beon our fortune to read 
for some years past.” —Standard, 
“A most interesting and valuable contribution to onr knowledge of the Great 
Republic’s social condition.””— Pall Mall Gazette. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 
LINDENBLUMEN, and Other Stories. By 


ROWLAND Grey, Author of “In Sunny Switzerland.” 


- Small crown 8yo, cloth, 3s 6a. 
BURLEY BELLS. By Constance Mary 
OBBARD. 


mall crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


8 
ONNALINDA: a Romance. By J. H. 
McNAUGHTON. 


“T have read ‘Onnalinda’ with attention and pleazure, and without stopping 
till I had finished it.”“—Tue Rigut Hon. THE Hart or Lytton. 
“There is life and beauty in it, which I have much enjoyed.”’—Tur Ricut 
Hon. Joun Bricut, M.P. 
emy 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 


DISCOURSE on the SHEDDING of BLOOD 


and THE LAWS of WAR. 
Third Edition, 1s 


The PRINCIPLES of CONSTITUTIONAL 


GOVERNMENT. By Hues Seymour TrREMENHEERE, C.B. 


Demy 8vo, 6d. 

The UNEARNED INCREMENT: Observa- 

tions on Ricardo’s Theory of Rent. By Cuarves H. Topp, LL.D. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
3 7 n] 

“THEY MIGHT HAVE BEEN TOGETHER 

= ad LAST.” An Essay on Marriage, and the Position of Women in 

ingland. 





LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.; 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281 REGENT STREET, W. 





NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


CHEAP BOOKS ON SALE. 
Popular Books, strongly bound in Sets or Separately. 


See Special List of Sets of Works by Popular Authors. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS 
LIST. 


Second English Edition, with Additions. 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS in its APPLICA- 
TION to TERRESTRIAL SUBSTANCES and the PHYSICAL CONSTITU- 
TION of the HEAVENLY BODIES. Familiarly explained by the late Dr. 
H. SCHELLEN. Translated from the Third Enlarged and Revised German 
Edition by JaN£ and CAROLINE LasseLt, Edited, with Notes, by Captain W. 
pg W. Abney, R.E., F.R.S. With 291 Woodeuts and 14 Plates (5 Coloured), 
including Angstrém’s and Cornu’s Maps, 8vo, 3ls 61, 


The NATIONAL SYSTEM of POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. By Friepricn List. Translated from the Original German by 
Sampson S. Ltoyp, M.P. 8vo, 103 6d. 
** The author of this book combats the opiuions of Adam Smith and the 
French economists, and offers a systematic and scientific defence of the prin- 
ciples of moderate and well-regulated prote:tion of native manufacturing industry. 


PEASANT PROPERTIES, and _ other 


Selected Essays, By Lady Verney. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 16s. 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


A BOOK on ANGLING;; or, Treatise on the 


Art of Fishing in every branch; including full Il!ustrated Lists of Salmon 
Flies. By Francis Francis. With 14 Plates and Portrait, post 8vo, ls. 


HOW to MAKE the LAND PAY; or, 
Profitable Industries connected with the Land, and Suitable to all Occupa- 
tions, large or small, By Henry P. Dunster, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“The author has collected almost everything cf importance that has been 
written on the subject...... The book is fu'l of facts and suggestions, and may be 
yead with profit by both farmers and garceners,”—Garden, 


An AGRICULTURAL NOTE-BOOK: to 


st Candidates in preparing for the Science and Art and other Examina- 
ons in Agriculture. By WiLitAM CHARLES TayLor, Principal of the 
Agricultural College, Aspatria, Carlisle. Crown 8yo, 2s 6:1. 


The RUSSIAN REVOLT: its Causes, Con- 


dition, and Prospects. By EpmMuND NoBir. Foap. 8vo, 5s. 


AID to ENGINEERING SOLUTION. By 


Lowis D'A. Jackson, Civil Engineer, Author of ‘* Aid to Survey Practice,” 
“O.nal and Cuaivert-Tabtles.’” With 111 Diagramsand5 Woodcut Illustrations, 


Sages 
dvo, 21s, 


assi 





Eizhth Edition, completely Revised. 


A HANDBOOK of PRACTICAL TELE- 


GRAPHY. sy R. S. Cuttey, Memb.Inst.C E., late Engineer-in-Chief of 
Tulegrepts to the Post Office. With 135 Woodcuts and 17 Plates, 8vo, 16:, 


OUR DWELLINGS: Healthy and Un- 


healthy. Addressed to Girls attending the Leeds Board Schools. By 
CATHERINE M. BucKTON, late Member of the Leeds School Board, Author of 
“Health in the House,” &c, With 39 Illustrations, crown S8vo, 3s 6d. 


SECOND EDITION, 


A CHILD'S GARDEN of VERSES. By 


Rosert Louris Stevenson. Small feap. Svo, printed on hand-made paper, 5s. 
“Nothing can be more sweet and simple than these charming verses for child- 
ren.’—Times. 


BITS of BRAZIL, the LEGEND of LILITH, 


and other POF MS, By Joun Cameron Grant, Author of “Songs from the 
Sunny South,” *‘ Prairie Pictures,” &e. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


By SHORE and SEDGE. By Bret Harte. 
lémo, ls sewed. 
Contents :—l. An APOSTLE of the TULES.—2, SARAH WALKER.— 
3, A SHIP of ‘49, 
ne first story is a magnificent piece of human knowledge and human feeling.” 
—Academy. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
The NOVELS of G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. 


Price 1s each sewed; or 1s 6d cloth. 


The GLADIATORS. HMNOLMBY HOUSE. 
The INTERPRETER, KATE COVENTRY, 
GOOD for NOTHING. DIGBY GRAND. 

The QUEEN’S MARIES, GENERAL BOUNCE, 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. XXXIV. 

AUGUST. 
CONTENTS. 

Witz Hesarunr: a Novel. By William Black. Chaps, 29-32. 

s ACTING AS SeEN IN HIS OwN Time. By Walter Herries Pollock. 
3y George Milner, Author of ‘‘ Country Pleasures.” 

By the Author of ‘* Mrs, Jerningham’s Journal.” 

TRaNsroRMATION. By Edgar Faweett. 

La Rocueroveatiy’s Maxims. By Henry M. Trollope. 

My Frienp tHe Bracu-CompBer. By Andrew Lang. 








Prince Orro: a Romance. By R. L. Stevenson, Book II. Of Love and Politics. 


Chaps, 10-13, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





MACMILLAN & CO’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK by Sir JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN. 


The STORY of NUNCOMAR and the 


IMPEACHMENT of Sir ELIJAH IMPEY. By Sir James FirzJames 
STEPHEN, K.C.S3.I., D.C.L.,a Judge of the High Court of Justice, Queen’s 
Bench Division, 2 vols., Crown 8vo, lis. 

“The trial of Nuncomar is the most dramatic incident in the history of the 
English in India, excepiing the tragedy of the Black Hole, frcm the first appear- 
ance of the gentiemen adventurers in the Indies down to the great Mutiny...... An 
instructive and still more a convincing book...... But perhaps the greatest reward 
of Sir Fitzjames Stephen’s latest inquiry will be the conviction that he has reversed 
the decree of history, partially and blindly written, and that he has vindicated one 
reputation which hal been destroyed on false and insufficient grounds,.”’—Times. 





NEW BOOK by Mr. ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


SOUVENIRS of SOME CONTINENTS. By 


ARCHIBALD Fores, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


VERE HENRY, Lord HOBART, Essays 


and Miscellaneous Writings of. With a Biographical Sketch. Edited by 
Mary, Lady Hopart. 2 vols., demy 8vo. [Just ready. 


LIFE of ROBERT FAIRFAX of STEETON, 


Vice-Admiral, Alderman, and Member for York, A.D. 1666-1725. Compiled 
from Original Letters and other Documents by CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B., 
F.R.S., Author of “ The Life of the Great Lord Fairfax.”” Demy 8vo, 12s 6d. 








The LIGHT of ASIA and the LIGHT of 


the WORLD. A Comparison of the Legend, the Doctrine, and the Ethics of 
the Buddha with the Story, the Doctrine, and the Ethics of Christ. By S. H. 
Ke.ioa@G, D.D , Professor in the Western Theological Seminary, Alleghany, 
Pa., U.S.A., eleven years Missionary to India, Corresponding Member of the 
American Oriental Society, Author of “A Grammar of the Hindi Language 
and Dialects,” &e. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


A NEW NOVEL by the late HOGH CONWAY. 
A FAMILY AFFATIR. 


By Hugh Conway, 
Author of ‘* Called Back,” *‘ Dark Days,” &e. 








3 vols. Crown 8yvo, 31s 6d. [ Next week. 
Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 

The Times says :—‘ The field of Mr. Crawford’s imagination appears to be 
unbounded......In ‘ Zoroaster’ Mr, Crawford’s winged fancy ventures a daring 
flight..... Yet ‘Zoroaster’ is a novel rather thanadrama. It is a drama in the 
foree of its situations and in the poetry and dignity of its language, but its men 
and women are not men and women of a play. By the naturalness of their con- 
versation and behaviour they seem to live and lay bold of our human sympathy 
more than the same characters on a stage could possibly do.”” 


ZOROASTER. By F. Marion Crawford, 


Anthor of “ A Roman Singer,’’ ‘‘ Dr. Claudius,” “‘ Mr. Isaacs,” &. 2 vols, 
Globe 8vo, 12s, 


MALTHUS and his WORK. By James 
Bonar, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 8vo, 12s 6d. 


“Mr. Bonar has performed a useful service to students of political economy in 
presenting them with this careful account of the life and teaching of Malthus...... 
He writes with a thorough knowledge of the economist he is expounding. His 
book will be read with interest.”’—St. James’s Gazette. 











OVERPRESSURE in HIGH SCHOOLS in 


DENMARK. By Dr. Herter, Municipal Medical Officer, Copenhagen. 
Translated from the Danish by C. Goprrey SorENSEN. With Introduction 
by J. Cricuton Browne, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 33 6d, 


A NEW ALGEBRA for SCHOOLS. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA for SCHOOLS. 


By H. S. Hatt, B.A., formerly Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge, Master 
of the Military and Engineering Side, Clifton College, and S. R. Knient, 
B.A., formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, late Assistant-Master 
at Marlborouzh College. Globe 8vo, 3s 6d; with Answers, 4s 6d, 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, PRICE SIXPENCE, BY POST EIGHTPENCE 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


for AUGUST, 1885, contains :— 





1. PEAT GATHERING. Engraved by E. Oume, from a Drawing 


by P. Macnas. (Frontispiece.) 
2. The CROFTERS. By James Sime. With Illustrations. 
3. BILL JUDGE. By M. E. Hurran. 


. POEM. By H. A. H. 

. PILGRIMAGE of the THAMES.—Part Il. By A. Hastines 
Wuirtr, With Ilustrations. 

BENEATH the DARK SHADOW (to be continued). By ANDRE 
Hope. 

. The SIRENS THREE (to be continued). By WALTER CRANE. 

With Illustrations. 
8. A FAMILY AFFAIR (to be continued). By Huan Conway, 
Author of ‘‘ Called Back.” 
9. YOUTH. By W. F. B. 


MACMILLAN. and CO., London. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS 




















Poor Live,’’ &c. 














DAGONET’S NEW NOVEL. Illustrated boards, 23; cloth, 2s 6d. 


ROGUES and VAGABONDS. By George R. Sims, Author of “‘ How the 


* A story which no one certainly will find wanting in exciting incidents......It has great merits. Gertie is a charming little creature, and her friendship f 
mastiff A onesie as pretty a little picture as we often find in fiction.” —Pall Mall Gazette. P Tor the 











tions by J. C. DoLLman. 








A NEW ILLUSTRATED NOVELETTE. Now ready, price ls; cloth limp, ls 6d. ‘ 


CURLY: an Actor’s Story. By John Coleman. With numerous Illustra. 


























things. It must be read to be appreciated.’”’—Academy. 


CO. L. PIRKI3’S NEW NOVEL. 


LADY LOVELACE. By CG. L. Pirkis, Author of “A Very Opal,” &&. 


“ 1 d capable novel—a piece of really good workmanship, both as regards invention and presentation. Edie Fairfax is one of the most captiyat; 
of ont boon the —_ old men of the book are delightful characters, and the novel, as a whole, is both able and entertaining.””—Manchester Besar 
“Tt is really exhilarating to come across a book like ‘ Lady Lovelace.’ The workmanship is at once swift, decisive, and masterly. The novel is full of g00d 


3 vols., crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 











ditions of Men,’’ &c. 














—Athenewn, 









r. WALTER BESANT’S NEW STORIES. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


UNCLE JACK, &c. By Walter Besant, Author of “All Sorts and Con. 


“Every one of Mr. Besant’s stories can be read with interest, and one feels a difficulty about saying which is the best, or, indeed, whether any one is inferior ty 
any otber......Without at all depreciating the originality and power of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,’ or the finished skill of ‘ Dorothy Forster,’ it may be gai 
that ‘ Uncle Jack’ shows that light touch, that ingenious contrivance, and that sparkle and vivacity which from the first animated the works of ‘ Besant Fe § 


Rice,’ ” 











“TI SAY NO.” By Wilkie Collins. New and Cheaper 


Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d. 








SOCIETY in LONDON. By a Foreign Resident, Eighth 


Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


NEW VOLUMES OF “THE PICCADILLY NOVELS.” 


Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 33 6d each. 


The SHADOW of aCRIME. By Hall Caine. 

MATT: a Story of a Caravan. By Robert Buchanan. 
A BIT of HUMAN NATURE. By D. Christie Murray. 
MISS CADOGNA. By Julian Hawthorne, 


Crown 8y0, cloth extra, 63. 


SPANISH LEGENDARY TALES. By Mrs &. G. C. 


MippiEemore, Author of “ Round a Posada Fire.” f ? 
‘*Mrs. Middlemore’s volume is full of interest, and in the thirty tales contained 
in it, everybody is sure to find something that will give pleasure.”’—Gossip. 


MR. SWINBURNE'S NEW DRAMA. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 62. 
MARINO FALIERO: a Tragedy. By Algernon Charles 


SwInBURNE. 
“A play full of msgnificent writing...... A tragedy of noble and, in many 
respects, of a unique kind.” —Athenwum, . 
“It contains, beyond all doubt, many passices of commanding eloquence. and 
some of genuine poetry...... This fine tragedy, which will rank with Mr, Swin- 
burne’s most remarkable works.”—Morning Post. 
































































































































Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


The POETS’ BEASTS. By Phil Robinson, Author of 
“The Poets’ Birds,’’ &. 

“Those who have read ‘The Poets’ Birds’ will need no recommendation to 
read the sequel. It is a delightful book, at once instructive and amusing, A 
strong vein of quaint humour 1uns through the book, and the author displays a 
wide knowledge of the habits of wi'd animals, and a warm love for animated 
nature, ‘here are few people, old or young, who will not heartily enjoy ‘‘ The 
Poets’ Beasts.’ ’—Standard, 

** The well-known cuaracteristics of Mr. Phil Robinson’s writings, h's charming 
originality of style, which in easy colloquial fashion, gives proofs of deep learning 
and varied experiences, his poetic grace, his good-natured but keen scarcism, 
vivid sense of humour, snd broad humanity, are a.l found at their brightest and 
best in this delightful volume.” —Morning Post. 



















































































Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


Via CORNWALL to EGYPT. By C. F. Gordon-Cumming. 
With a Photocravure Frontispiece. 

“Thanks to Miss Cumming’s very considerable powers of word-painting, the 
reader may while away a pleasant hour with her in the alternation of lively chat 
with glowing reminiscences,’’—Atheneum. 

“ Pleasant and profitable reading. There is unexcelled originality and piquancy 
in Miss Cumming’s eloquent yet simple style. Her present book cannot but gratify 
every one.”—Whitehall Review, 















































MEMOIR of GENERAL JOHN BRIGGS, of the MADRAS 


ARMY: With Comments on some of his Words and Work. By M.jor Evans 
BELL. With a Portrait. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 



































Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


MYTHS and DREAMS. By Edward Clodd. 


**To all to whom this notice may serve to introduce the volume before us we can 
promise an intellectual treat of a high order in its perusal, and the acquisition of 
sounder views of man’s actual place in nature, and sources of belief in the super. 
natural, than they possessed prior to reading it.”—Knowledge, 

‘* All who reid the book will admit-that it contains a great amount of curious 
information, gathered in most painstaking fashion, from every. region in which 
the now much-studied savage is to be found.’”’"—Atheneum, 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53. 


MILITARY MANNERS and CUSTOMS. By J. Anson 
FARRER. 

“* Mr. Farrer has attempted, and with much success, to deal with the treatment 
of prisoners or of surrendered garrisons ; the rules about spies and surprises ; the 
introduction of new weapons ; the meaning of the various parts of military dress; 
the origin of peculiar customs; the prevalent rules of honour, as displayed in 
notions of justice in regard to reprisals, or of fairness in stratagems and decep- 
tion ; and, in short, has essayed, within the limits of the historical period, and of 
our European civilisation, to refer to all points in the history of war that appeared 
to be of special interest and importance. The result is a work valuable to the 
mnilitary student, as well as to the larger circle who are interested in such a sub. 
ject. The chapter on warfare in chivalrous times is specially noteworthy. On 
the whole, the book will be found well worthy of perusal, both from an historical 
and a practical poiat of view.”’-—Broad Arrow. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s, 


STUDIES RE-STUDIED: Historical Sketches from 
Original Sources. By ALEx. CHARLES EWALp, F.S.A., Author of “ Stories 
from the State Papers,’’ *‘ The Life of Prince Charles Stuart,’”’ &c. 

“ This is a capital book. Mr. Ewald is favourably known already by his ‘ Stories 
from the State Papers,’ and by his Histories of the Young Pretender and Algernon 
Sidney. These ‘ Historical Sketches’ are worthy of his reputation and will 
increase it. He writes history well. His touch is light and his judgment sound, 
His sketches are twelve in number, and all are well worth readiug.’’—St. James's 
Gazette. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73 6d. 


OUR COMMON BRITISH FOSSILS, and Where to Find 


Them: a Handbook for Students. By J. E. Tartor, Ph.D., F.LS., &., 
Editor of Science Gossip. With 331 Illustrations. 

“Of the latest volume from the pen of Dr. Taylor, Editor of Science Gossip, 
end author of that fascinating book, *‘ The Sagacity and Morality of Plants,’ itis 
unnecessary to say more than this—that in the amplest and most satisfying 
manner it fulfils the promise of its title-page, and that it ought t» be in the 
hands of every practical student of geology. It provides a thorough knowledge 
of the subject with which it deals,and is made both more usetal and more 
interesting by upwards of 30) capital iilustrations.”’—MManchester Examiner. 





Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 63. 


The CHEMISTRY of COOKERY. By W. Mattieu Williams, 
arco Author of “Science in Short Cuapters,” “A Simple Treatise on 
eat,” &e. 

“The British cook might derive a good many useful hints from Mr. Williams’s 
latest book...... The author of ‘ The Chemistry of Cookery’ has produced a very 
interesting work. We heartily recommend it to theorists, to people who cook for 
themselves, and to all who are anxious to spread abroad enlightened ideas upon a 
most important subject...... Hereafter, cookery will be regarded, even in this 
island, as a high art and science. We may not live to those delightful days; 
but when they come, and the degree of Master of Cookery is granted to qualified 
candidates, the ‘ Chemistry of Cookery’ will bea t+xt-book in the schools, and the 
bust of Mr. Mattieu Williams will stand side by side with that of Count Rumford 
upon every properly appointed kitchen dresser.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 















































































































































~ Additions to Messrs. CHATTO and WINDUS'S Series of TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 





By Mrs, ALEXANDER. By CHARLES GIBBON, By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Valerie 8 Fate. | sail | The Golden Shaft. Round the Galley-Fire. 
_ By WALTER BESANT. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. : s 

All in a Garden Fair. Fortune’s Fool. J Mi Semanal a 

By FRED BOYLE ns oan Merryweather. 

-F - Beatrix Randolph. Margaret and Elizabeth 
Chronicles of No-Man’s Land. By E. LYNN LINTON. 8 . 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. Ione. By GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Annan Water. _. By JUSTIN McCARTHY. Rogues and Vagabonds. 
= 2 ay —_ ae . Set STIE MURRAY Mr. “— a cuanits Hanuke. 

y WILKIE Nee y D. STIE . . Scarborough’s Family. 
Heart and Science. Val Strange. Hearts. i : 

By WILLIAM CYPLES. By OUIDA. | Golden Lion of Granpere. 
Hearts of Gold. Wanda. | Frescoes. By FRANCES E. TROLLOPE. 

By ALPHONSE DAUDET. : _. By JAMES PAYN. Anne Furness. | Mabel’s Progress, 
The Evangelist ; or, Port Salvation. | Kit: a Memory. By IVAN TURGENIEFF., & 

.__, By J. LEITH DERWENT. ‘ By CHARLES READE. Stories from Forei on Novelists 
Circe’s Lovers. Singleheart and Doubleface. 8 , 
By R. E. FRANCILLON. By F. W. ROBINSON. _. By C.C. FRASER TYTLER. 

A Real Queen. | The Hands of Justice. Mistress Judith. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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